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THE WAR- TRAIL: 


A ROMANCE OF THE WAR WITH MNEVICO, 
BY CAPTAIN MAYNE 


CHAPTER 


A® ORDER TO FORAGE. 


REID. 


V1. 


My adventure did not end with the day; it 
was continued into the night, and repeated in 
my dreams. I rode the chase over again; I 
dashed throngh the magueys, I lesped the 


geguia, and galloped throngh the affiighted | 
herd; I beheld the spotted mustang stretcted | 


lifeless upon the plain, its rider bending and 
s Weeping over it. That face of rare beauty, that 
form of exquisite proportions, that eye rotund 
and noble, that tongue so free, and beart so 
. bold—all were again encountered in dreamland. 
dark face was in the vision, and at intervals 
brossed the picture like acloud. It was the face 

* of Ijurra. 

I thiok it was that awoke me, but the 
of the bugle was in my ears as I leaped from my 
coueh. 

_ Forsome moments I was under the impres- 
sion ghat the adventure had been a dream; an 
sobject that hung on the oppcsite wall came 
under my eyes, and recalled the reality—it was 
may saddle, over the holsters of which ‘ay a coil 
Sof white horsehair rope, with a silver ring at 
” the end. I remembered the lazo. 

When faiily awake, I reviewed my yester- 
day’’ adventure from first to last. I tried to 
think calmly upon it ; I tried to get it out of my 
thoughts, and return seriously to my daties. A 
vain attempt! The more I refiected npon the 
incident, the more I became conscious ef the 
powerful interest ite heroine had excited within 
me. Interest, indeed! Say rather passion—a 
paesion that in one single hour had grown as 
large ae my heart! 

It was not the first love of my life. I was 


nigh years of age. I had been enamored 
more than once, it may be—and | un- 
_@eratood what the feeling was. I needed no 


« Oupid to tell me I was in love again—to the 
enés of my fingers. 

p paint the object of my passion is a task I 

Bot attempt. Beauty like hers must be 

the imagination. Think of the woman 

self love or have loved; fancy her in 

is t moments, in bower or boudoir—per- 

ance s blushing bride—and you may form 

idea— No, ne, no! you could never have 

mn woman so lovely as Isolina de 


reveille 


7m 


Oh! thatl could fix that fiveting phantom of 
begiuty—that I could paint that likeness for the 
to admire! It cannot be. The most 
wea is powerless, the brightest color 
too col@y Though deeply graven upon the 
tablets of my heart, | cannot multiply the im- 
pression. 
3B is idle to talk of wavy hair, profuse and 
glossed—of almond eyes with long dark fringes— 
of pearl-white teeth, acd checks tinted with 
damascene. Ali these bad she, but they are 
not peculiar characteristics. Other women 
are thus gifted. The traits of her beauty lay 
in the intellectual as much as the physical—in 
a happy combination of both. The sonl, the 
spirit, had its share in producing this inoom- 
parable picturs. It was to behold the play of 
those noble features, to watch the changing 
cheek, the varying smile, the falling lash, the 
flashing eye, the glance now tender, now sub- 
lime—it was to look on all this, to be im- 
pressed with an idea of the divinest lovell- 
ness. 


As I ate my fragal breakfast, such a vision 
was passing before me. 1 contemplated the 
future with pleasant hopes, but not without 
feelings of uneasiness. I had net forgotten the 
abrupt parting—no invitation to renew the ac- 
quaintance, no hope, no prospect that I should 
ever be hold that beautiful woman again, unless 
blind chance should prove my friend. 

I am not a fatalist, and I therefore resolved 
not to rely upon mere destiny, but, if possible, 
to help it a little in its evolution. 

Before I had finished my coffee, a dozen 
schemes bad passed through my mind, all tend- 
ing towards one object-—-tbe renewal of my ac- 
quaiztance with Isolinade Vargas. Unless favor- 
ed by e lucky accident, or, what was most de. 

; by the lady herse/f, I knew we might 

again. In such times, it wae not 

ld be much “ ont of doors;’’ and 

S, hours perhaps, J might be order- 

evermore to return to that inte- 

t. As the district was, of course, 

under maftia) law, ard I was de facto dictator, 
you will imagine that 1 might easily procure 
the right of entry anywhere. Notro. What- 
ever be the license of the rade soldier as re- 
gerds the common people of a conquered coun- 


Ptry, the position of the officer with its higher | 


class is cssentially different. If a gentleman, 
be naturally feels a delicacy in making any ad- 
yances towards an acquaintance ; and his honor 


tion. 
power would be a positive meanness, of which a) 
gentleman Besider, 


true cannct be guilty. 





| prompt attention, and my reflections were cat 





| 
| 


there may be rancor on the ‘partcf the con-| 


quered—there usually is; 

such feeling ¢xists, anoth« 
the way of free association between the offi 
cer and ‘“‘society.’’ The lathr feels that tre 
position of affairs will not be permanent; t'c 
enemy Will in time evacuate, and then the ven. 
geance of mob-patrictiem is to be dreaded.— 
Never did the ricos of Mexico feel more secure 
than while uniter the protection of the A weri- 
ean army. 


r barrier stands in 


but even when no | 


of place. 


Many of them were disposed to be | 


friendly, but the phantom of the future, with | 


ite mob cmeufcs, stared them in the face, 


and | 


under this dread they were forced to adcpt a| 


hypocritical exclusiveness. FEpaniettes mast 


| out. 


not be seen glancing through the windows of 


their drawing rooms! 


| Might as well first read the 
| in the dispatch. 


| surprise, the document was in Spanish. 
restrains him from the freer forms of introdac did p 


To take advantage of his position of} 


difficult enongh. Im'ght 
g°ze upon the ontside 
wals of that handsome 
hacienda till my heart 
ached, but how was I to 
effect an entrance ? 

To charge a fort, a 
battery, an introched 
camp—to ttorm a cas- 
tle, break a solid 
sq nare—one or all would 
have been child’s p'ay 
compared with the diffi- 
culty of crossing that 
giacial line of etiquette 
that separated me from 
my beautifal enemy. 

To effect this purpose 
a dozen schemes were 


or 


passed through my 
mind, and rejected, til! 
my eyes at length rested 
upon the most Interest 
ing object in the apart 
the little white 
rope that hong upon ny 
saddle-bow. Inthe lezo, 
I recognized my* forlorn 
hope.”? That pretty im- 
plement must be return. 
ed to its owner. J my- 
self should take it home! 
So far destiny should be 
guided by me; beyond, 
I should have to put 
my trust in destiny. 


ment 


I think best under the influence of a cigar; 
and lighting one, I ascended to the azotca to 
complete my little scheme. 


I had scarcely made two turns cf the roof, 
when a horseman galloped into the plazza. He 
was in dragoon uniform, and I saw he was ano 
orderly from head-qnarters, 
the commander of the outpost. One of the 
men pointed to me; and the orderly trotting | 
forward, drew up ia front of the alcalde’s house, 
and announced to me that he was the bearer) 
of a dispatch from the gencral ie-chief, at | 
the same time showing a folded paper. I di. | 
rected him to pass it np on the poiot of bis 
sabre, which he did; and then saluting me, he 
turned bis horse and galloped bask as he bad 
come. 

I opened the dispatch, and read : 


and inquiring for 





‘* HWeaAD Quarters, ARMY OP OccUPATION. 
July —th, 1846. 
Sir—You will take a sufficient number of 
your men, and proceed to the hacienda of Don 
Ramon de Vargas, in the neighborhood of your 
station. You will there find 5000 head of 
beeves, which you will cause to be driven to 
the camp of the American army, and delivered 
to the commissary general. You will find the 
necessary drivers upon the ground, and a por- 
tion of your troop will form the escort. The 
enclose 1 nofe will enable you to understand the 
nature of your duty. aa . 
‘A. A. Adjatant-General.”’ 
“CAPTAIN WARFIELD.’’ 


« Surely,” thought I, as I finished readizg— 
“surely there is a ‘divinity that shapes 
ourends.’ Just as I was cudgelling my brains 
for eome scheme of introduction to Don Ramon 
de Vargas, here oomes one ready fashioned to 
my hand.’’ 

I thought no more abont the lazo: the rope 
was no longer an object of prime interest. 
Trimmed and embellished with the gracefal ex- 
cuse of “‘ daty,’’ I should now ride boldly up to 
the hacienda, and enter ite gates with the con- 
fident air of a welcome guest. Welcome, in- 
deed! A contract for 5,000 beeves, and at 
war prices! A good stroke of business on the 
part of the old Don. Of course I shall see him 
—‘embrace him’’—hobnob with him over a 
glass of Canario or Xeres—get upon the most 
intimate terms, and so be ‘‘asked back.” I 
am usually popular with old gentlemen, and 
I trusted to my bright star to place me en rap- 
port with Don Ramon de Vargas. The coralling 
of the cattle would occupy some t:me—a brace 
of hours at the least. That would be oniside 
work, and I could intrast it to my lieutenant or 
sergeant. For myself, I was determined to 
stay by the walls. The Don must go out to 
look after his vaqueros. It would be rude to 
leave nve alone. He wonld introduce me to his 
daughter—he could not do less: 
so large a scale! We shoald 
and then— Ha! Ijurra! 
Would he be there? 


a customer on 
be left to our- 
selves, I had for- 
gotten Aim. 

The recollection of this man fell like a sha 
dow over the bright fancies I bad conjared up. 

A dispatch from head quarters calls for 
short by the necessity of carrying the order in- 
to execution. Without loss of time, I issued 
orders fur abont fifty of the rangers to * boot 
and saddle.’’ 

I was about to give more than ordinary at- 
tention to my toilet, when it occurred to mel 
referred to 
I opened the- paper; 


* note”’ 
to my 

This 
and I read: 


ot pez le me, 


“ The 5 000 beeves are 
ing to the contract, 
| to deliver them 
with a show of for 


ready for you accord- 

bat / cannot take upon me 
Tiey 
22 and ervena little rude 


ee 1. ‘ 
rit Ss. ve fawen j " wie 


i¢ss 





on the part of those you send wouid not be out 
but 
I mu:t not command them. You may press 
them RAMON DE VARGAS.” 


My vaqueros are at yonr service, 


This note was addressed to the commissary- 
general of the American army. 
though to tte uninitiated a little obscure, 
and althongh it | 
gave me a bigh opinion of the administrative 
taients of Don Ramon de Vargas, it was by no | 
means a welcome document. It rendered nail 
every act of tie fine pregramme I[ had sketched | 

By its directions there was to be no ‘ em- | 
no friend- | 
fefe with bis | 


Its meaning 
was | 
to me as clear as noonday ; 


brasing,’’ no hobnoDbing over wine, 


ly chat with the Don, no (fe/e-a 


Under such circumstances, my situation was beautiful daughter—ne; bat, on the ovatrary, I 





“CAPITAN-oUN PAPELCITO." 


| was to ride up with a swagger, bang the doors, 


threaten the trembling porter, kick the peons, 
and demand from their master 5,0) head of 
beef cattle—all in true freebooting style! 

A nice figure I shall cut, thought I, in the 
eyes of Isvlina; but a little reflection convinced | 
me that that intelligent creature weuald be in | 
the secret. 
tive. I can act with as much mildness as cir- 
cumstances will permit. 


out much pressing. 


will Lave a glimpse at her; so here goes. ‘ To 


| horse!” 


The bugle gave the signal; fifty rangers— 
with Wientenants Holingsworth and Wheatley— 
leaped into their saddles, and next moment 
were filing by twos from the plazza, myself at 
their head. 

A twenty minutes’ trot brought us to the 
front gate of the hacienda, wkere we halted. 
The great door, massive and jail-like, was 
closed, locked, and barred; the shutters of the 
windows as well. Not a soul was to be seen 
outside, not even tbe apparition of a frightened 
peon. I had giver my Texan lieutenant his 
cue; he knew enough cf Spanish for the pur- 


pore. 
Fiinging himself out of the saddle, he ap- 


proached the gate, and commenc3d hammering 
upen it with the batt of his pistol. 

“ Ambre la puerta!’? (Open the door!) 
cried he. 

No answer. 

‘\ La puerta—la puerta!’ he repeated in a 
louder tone. 

Still no answer. 

‘« Ambre la puerta !”’? once more vociferated 
the lieutenant, at the same time thundering on 
the woodwork with bis weapon. 

When the noise ceased, a faint ‘‘ Quien es ?’’ 
(Who is it?) was heard from within. 

« Yo!”? bawled Wheatley, ‘‘ambre! ambre!”’ 

‘« Si, senor,’”? answered the voice, in a some- 
what tremulous key, 

“ Ania! anda! Somos hombres de bien.’’ 
(Quick then! We are honest men.) 

A rattling of chains and shooting of bolts now 
commenced, and lasted for at least a couple of 
minutes, at the end of which time the great 
folding doors opened inward, displaying to view 
the swarthy leather-clad portero, the brick- 
paved saguan, and a portion of the patio, or 
courtyard within. 

As soon as the door was fairly open, Wheatley 
made a rush at the trembling porter, caught 
him by the jerkin, boxed both his ears, and then 
commanded him, in a loud voice, to summon 
the dueno! This conduct, somewhat unexpect 
ed on the part of the rangers, seemed to be just 
to their taste; and I could hear bebind me the 
whole troop chuckling in half. suppressed laugh- 
ter. Guerilleros as they were they had never 
been allowed much license in their dealings 
with the inhabitants—the non combatants—of 
the country, and much less had they witnessed 
such conduct on the part of their officers. In- 
deed, it was cause of complaint in the ranks of 
the American army, and with many officers too, 
that even hostile Mexicans were treated with a 
lenient consideration denied to themselves 
Wheatley’s behaviour, therefore, touched a 
chord in the hearts of our followers, that vibra- 
ted pleasantly enough; they began to believe 
that the campaign was about to become a little 
more jolly. 

‘*Senor,’? stammered the porter, «the du— 
du—dueno has given or—orders—he wi—wi— 
will not s—see any one.’’ 

‘s Will not!’’ echoed Wheatley; 
him he musi !”’ 

«© Yee, amigo,’’ I said soothingly; for I be- 
gan to fear the man would be too badly fright- 
ened to deliver his message. ‘Go, say to 
your master that an American officer has) 
aneenne: with bim, and masf see him imme- 
diately.’ 

The men went off, after a little more persua- 
sion from the free hand of Wheatley, of course | 
| leaving the gates open behind him. 

We did not wait for his return. The patio) 
| looked inviting; end directing Holingsworth to | 
remain outside with the men, and the Texan 
lieutenant to follow me, I headed my horse for | 
the great archway, and rode in. 


‘go, tell 


CHAPTER VIII. 


DON RAMON. 


— 


On entering the courtyard, a somewhat novel 
scene presented iteelf—a Spanish pictare, with 


Yes, sbe will understand my mo- | 


My Texan lieutenant | 
will do the kicking of the peons, and that with- | 
If she be not cloistered, I | 


some transatlantic touches, The patio of a Mext- 

can house is its proper front. Here you no 

longer look upon jail like door and windows, 
| bat facades gaily frescoed, curtained verandahs, 
and glazed sashes that reach to the ground. 
The patio cf Don Ramon's mansion was paved 
with brick. <A funntain, with its tank of japan- 
ned mason work, stood in the centre; orange- 
trees stretched their fronds over the water; 
their golden globes and white wax-like flowers 
perfumed the atmosphere, which, cooled by the 
constant evaporation of the jet d'eau, felt fresh 
and fragrant. Round three sides of the court 
extended a verandah, its floor of painted tiles 
rising but a few inches above the level of the 
paved court. A row of portales supported the 
roof of this verandah, and the whole corridor 
was railed in, and curtaiced. The curtains were 
close drawn, and exsept at one point—the en- 
trance between two of the portales—the corri 
dor was completely screened from our view, and 
consequently all the windows of the house, 
which op+ned into the verandah. No human 
face greeted our searching glances. In Jooking 
to the rear, into the great corral, or cattle yard, 
we could see numerous peons in their brown 
leathern dresses, with naked legs and sandalled 
feet; vaqueros in all their grandeur of velve- 
teens, bell-buttonr, and gold or silver lace; 
with a number of women and young girls in 
colored naguas and reboses. A busy s:ene was 
presented in that quarter. It was the great cat- 
tle enclosure, for the estate of Don Ramon de 
Vargas was a hacieuda de ganados, or grand ct 
tle-farm—a title which im no way detracts from 
the presumed respectability of its owner, many 
of the noble hidalgos of Mexico being only gra- 
ziers on a Jarge scale. 

On entering the patio, I only glanced back at 
the cerral; my eyes were busy with the cur- 
tained verandah, and, failing there, were carried 
up to the azetea, in hopes of discorering the 
object of my thonghts. The house, as I have 
elsewhere stated, was buat a single story in 
height, and from the saddle, I could almost 
look into the az:tea. I could see that it wasa 
sanctaary of rare plant, and the broad leaves 
and bright corollas of some of the taller ones 
appeared over the edge of the parapet. Abun- 
dance of fair flowers I could perceive, but not 
that for which I was looking. No face yet 
showed, no voi:e greeted us with a welcome. 
The shoute of the vaqueros, the musie of ting- 
ing-birds caged along the corridor, and the 
murmur of the fountain, were the only sounds. 
The two former suddenly became hushed, as the 
hoofs of our horses rang upon the stone pave- 
ment, and the heedless water alone continned 
to utter its soft monotone. Once more my eyes 
swept the curtaio, gazing into the few apertures 
left by a careless drawing; once more they 
sought the azotea, and glanced along the para- 
pet; my scrutiny still remained unrewarded. 


Without exchanging a word, Wheatley and I 
tat silent in our saddles, awaiting the return of 
the portero, although the peons, vaqueros, 
and wenches had poured in through the back 
gateway, and stoed staring with astonishment 
at the unexpected guests. After a considerable 
pause, the tread of feet was heard upon the 
corridor, and presently the messenger appeared, 
and announced that the ducno wascomiog. In 
a minute after, one of the curtains was drawn 
back, andan old gentleman made his appear- 
ance behind the railing. He was a person of 
large frame, and although slightly stooping 
with age, his step was firm, and his whole as- 
peot bespoke a wonderful energy and resolu- 
tion. His eyes were large and brilliant, shadow- 
ed by heavy brows, upon whic2 the hair still 
retained its dark color, although that of his 
head was white as snow. He was simply habit- 
ed—in a jacket of nankeen cloth, aad wide 
trowsers of like material. He wore neither 
waistcoat nor cravat. A full white shirt of ficest 
| linen covered his breast, and a sash of dull 
| blue color was twisted round bis waist. On his 

head was a costly hat of the ‘' Gaayaquil grass,”’ 
| and in his flogers a husk cigarrito, smoking at 

the end. 
| Altogether, the aspect of Don Ramon—for it 
| was he—despite its assumed sternness, was 
pleasing and intelligent; and I should have 
relished a friendly chat with him, even upon his 
| oWn accouLt. 

Tbis, however, was out of the question. | 
must abide by the spirit of my orders; the 
farce must be played out; so, touching the 
flanks of my horse, I rode forward to the edge 
of the verandah, and placed myself ris avis to 
the Don. 





‘ 








‘Are yon Don Ra- 
mon de Vargas?’’ 
« Si, senor,’’ was the 
reply, ina tone of angry 
astonishment. 

«] an ¢ fli 


am ‘er of 


the American army’’-—I | 


spoke loud, and in Spa. 
nish of course, for the 
benefit of the peons and 
vaqaeros. ‘I am sent 
to offr you a contract to 
supp y the army with 
beeves. 
order from the general 
in-chief—’’ 





sile, ? 
Ramon, ina lend, finely. | 








a) 


the 
« Then, sir,” 


American army. 





beeves with 
sent. 
for them, but take them 
I must; my orders re- 
quire that I should do 
£0. Moreover, your va- 
queros must accompany 
us, and drive the cattle 
to the American 
camp.”’ 

As I said this, I sig- 
nalled to Holingsworth, 
who rode in with his followers; and then the 
whole troop flung through the back gateway, 
began to collect the frightened vaqueros, and 
set them about their work. 

‘1 protest against this robbery!’ shouted 
Don Ramon. ‘It is iofamous—cont!rary to the 
laws of civilized warfare. I shall appeal to my 
government—to yours—lI shal] have redress.” 

‘You shail have payment, Don Ramon,”’ 
said I, apparently trying to pacify him. 

‘‘ Payment, carrambo '/—payment from rob- 
bers filibusteros - 

‘¢ Come, come, old gentleman !’’ cried Wheat- 
ley, who was only half behind the scenes, and 
who #poke rather in earnest, ‘“ keep a good 
tongue in your head, or you may loose some- 
thing of more value than your cattle. Remem- 
ber whom you are talking to.”’ 

“ Tejanos! ladrones!’’ hissed Don Ramon, 
with an earnest application of the latter phrase 
that would certainly have brought Wheatley’s 
revolver from his belt, had I not, at the mo- 
ment, whispered a word in the lieutenant’s 
ear. 

«‘Hang the old fellow!’’ muttered he, in re- 
ply to me; “I thought he was in earnest.— 
Look here, old fellow,’”’ he continued, address- 
ing himself to Don Ramon, “don't you be 
scared about the dollars. Uncle Sam’s a libe- 
ral trader and a good paymaster. I wish your 
beef was mine, and I had Ais promise to pay for 
it. So take things a little easier, if you please; 
and don’t be so free of your ‘ filibusteros’ and 
‘ ladrones ;’ free-born Texans aia’t used to such 
ta k.?? 

Don Ramon suddenly cut short the colloquy, 
by angrily closing the curtains, and hiding him- 
self from our sight. 

During the whole scene, I had great difficulty 
in controlling my countenance. I could per- 
ceive that the Mexican labored under a similar 
difficulty. There was a laughing devil in the 
corner of his keen eye, that required restraint ; 
and I thought once or twice either he orl 
should lose our equanimity. J certainly should 
have done so, but that my heart and eyes were 
most of the time in other quarters. As for the 
Don, he was playing an impertant part; anda 
suspicion of his hypocrisy, on the minds of 
some of the leathern-clad greasers, who listened 
to the dialogue, might have afterwards brought 
him to trouble. Most of them were his own 
domestics and retainers, but not all. There 
were free rancheros among them—some who 
belonged to the pueblita iteelfi—some, per- 
chance, who had figured in pronunciamentos— 
who voted at elections, and called themselves 
citizens. The Don, therefore, had good reasons 
for assuming a character; and well did the old 
gertleman sastain it. 

Ashe drew the curtain, his half-whispered 
«“ Adios, capitan!’? heard only by myself, 
sounded full of sweetness and promise; and I 
felt rather contented as I straightened myself 
in the saddle, and issued the order for riering 
his cattle. 





CHAPTER IX. 


‘COUN PAPELCITO.’’ 

Wheatley now rede after the troop, which, 
with Holingsworth, had already entered the cor- 
ral. A band of drivers was speedily pressed 
into service ; and with these the two lieutenants 
proceeded to the great plain at the foot of the 
hill, where most of Don Ramon’s cattle were at 
pasture. By this arrangement, I was left alone, 
ifI except the company of half-a dozen slip- 
pered wenches, the deities of the cocina, who, 
clustered in the corner of the patio, eyed me 
with mingled looks of curiosity and fear. The 
verandah curtains remained hermetically clo- 
sed, and though I glanced at every aperture 
that offered a chance to am observing eye, no 
one appeared to de stirring behind them. 

“Too high-bred—-perhaps indifferent ?” 
thought I. The latter supposition was by no 
means gratifying to my vanity. ‘ After all, 
bow that the others are gone out of the way, 
Don Ramon might ask me to s‘ep inside. Ah, 
no '—these mestizo women would tell tales; I 
perceive it would never do! I may as weil 
give it up. I shall ride ont and join the 
troop.’’ 

AsI tarned my horse to put this design into 
execution, the fountain came under my eyes.— 
Its water reminded me that I was thirsty, for it 
was a Jaly day, and ahot one. A gourd cup 
lay en the edge of the tank. Without dis- 
mounting, I was able to lay hold of the vessel, 





| 
| 
| 


and filling it with the cool sparkling Nquid, I 
drained it off. It was very good water, bat pot 
Canario or Xeres. 

Sweeping the curtain once more, I turned 
with a disappointed glance, and jagging my 
horse, rode doggedly out through the back 
gateway. Once inthe rear of the buildings, [ 
had afall view of the great meadow already 
known to me; and pulling op, I sat in the sad. 
dle, and watched the animated scene that was 
there being enacted. Balls, half-wild, rushing 
to and fro in mad fury; vaqoeros mounted on 
their light mustangs, with s'reaming sash and 


I have here an | winding lazo; rangers upon their heavier steeds, 


| Offering but aclamsy aid to the more adroit and 


‘««T have no beeves for | 
interrupted Den | brought into subjection ; 


yatyourcon. | 
You will be paid | 


practised herdsmen; others driving off large 
groewps that had been already collected and 
1 this amidst the 
the shonts acd 


and a) 
flerce bellowing of the 


balls, 


nant yolee; “I shall _ laughter of the delighted troopers, the shriller 
have notting to do with | ¢ries of the vaqaeros and peons, 


The whole 
formed a pictare that, under othtr circumsten- 


retorted | ces, I should have contemplated with interest, 
J, I moet tke your, Just then, my spirits were not attuned to its 


enjoyment, and although I remained for some 
minutes with my eyes tieed upen it, my thougt if 
wandered elsewhere. 

I confess to a strong faith in woman's curio- 
sity. That such a scene could be passing under 
the windows of the moet aristocratic mansion, 
without its moet aristocratic inmate deigning to 
take a peep at it, I could not believe. Besides, 
Isolina was the very reverse. “Ha! Despite 
that jealous cartain, those beautiful eyes are 
glancing through some aperture—window or 
loophole, I doubt not;’’? and with this reflec- 
tion, I once more turned my face to the bnild- 
ings. 

Just then, it occurred to me that I had not 
sufficiently reconnoitred the front of the dwell- 
ing. Aswe approached it, we had observed 
that the shutters of the windows were closed; 
but these opened inward, and since that time, 
one or another of them might have been set @ 
little ajar. From my knowledge of Mexican in. 
teriors, I knew that these front windows were 
those of the principal apartments—of the sala 
and grand cuario, or drawing-room—precisely ) 
those where the i:mates at that hour should be 
found. 

‘*Fool!”? thought I, “to have remained so 
long in the patio. Had I gone round to the 
front windows, I might have— ‘Tis not too 
late—there’s a chance yet.’’ 

Under the impulse of this new hope, I rode 
back through the corral, and re-entered the 
patio. The brown skinned mestizas were still 
there, chattering and flurried as ever, and the 
curtain had net been stirred. A glance at it 
was all I gave; and without stopping, I walked 
my horse across the pared court, and entered 
under the arched saguan. The massive gate 
stood open, as we had left it; and on looking 
into the little box of the portero, I perceived 
that it was empty. The maa had hid himself, 
in dread of a second interview with the Texan 
Meutenant ! 

In another moment, I had emerged from the 
gateway, and was about turning my horse to in- 
spect the windows, when I heard the word “ ca- 
pitan”’ pronounced in a voice that sounded soft 
asasilver bell, and thrilled to my heart like a 
strain of music. 

I looked towards the windows. It came not 
thence ; they werecloseshutasever. Whence ?— 
before I had time to ask myself the question, 
the ‘capitan’? was repeated in a somewhat 
louder key, and I now perceived that the 
voice proceeded from above—from the azotea, 


I wrenched my herse round, at the same time 
turning my eyes upward. I could see no one; 
but just at that moment an arm, that might 
have been attached to the bust of Venus, was 
protruded through a notch in the parapet. In 
the small hand, wickedly sparkling with jewels, 
was something white, which I coald not distin- 
guish until I saw it projected on the grass—at 
the same moment that the phrase ‘‘ un papeici- 
to’? reached my ears. 

Without hesMation I dismounted— made my- 
self master of the papelcifo; and then leaping 
ouce more into the saddle, looked upward. I 
had purposely drawn my horse some distance 
from the walls, so that I might command a 
better view. I was not disappointed—lIsolina |! 
The face, that lovely face, was ju:t distinguish- 
able through the slender embrasure, the large, 
brown eyes gazing upon me with that half- 
earnest, half-mocking glance I had already no- 
ticed, and which produced withia me both plea- 
sure and pain ! 

I was adout to speak to her, when I saw the 
expression suddenly change; a hurried glance 
was thrown backwards, as if the approach of 
some one distarbed her; a finger restei mo- 
mentarily on her lips, and then her face disap- 
peared bebind the screening wall of the parapet. 
I understood the universal sign, and remained 
silent. 

For some moments I was undecided whether 
to go cr stay. She had evidently withdrawn 
from the front of the building, though she was 
still upon the azotea. Some one had joined 
her, and I could hear voices in conversation ; 
her own contrasting with the harsher tones of a 
man. Perhaps her father—perhaps—that other 
relative —less agreeable supposition ! 

I was about to rice off, when it occurred to 
me that I had better first master the contents of 
the ‘‘ papelcito.”” Perhaps it might throw some 
light on the situation, and enable me to adopt 
the more pleasant alternative of remaining & 
while longer on the premises. I had thrust the 
billet into the breast of my frock; and now 
looked around for some place, where I could 
draw it forth, and peruse it unobserved. The 
great arched gateway, shadowy and tenantiless, 
offered the desired accommodation; and, head- 
ing my horse to it, I once more rode inside the 
saguan. Facing around, so as to hide my front 
from the cocineras, I drew forth the strip of 
folded paper, and spread it open before me. 
Though written in pencil, and evidently in a 
hurried impromptu, I had no difficulty in de- 
ciphering it. My heart throbbed exultingly as 
I read : 





« Capitan !—I know you will parden our dry 
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eenpilitty ta ent ofa wotenda! be 


under such an arpect, each hated the other at 


ba! ee Bea wanyse yeatiany ws sight. 


Geer our friends more than our foes, and we 
thawe a guest in the house my father dreads more 
dhan you and your terrible filibusteros. I am not 
eagty with you, for my pet, bat you heve carried 
off my lazo as well. Ab, capitan! would you 
god me of everything 1—Adios! a - 

Thrutting the paper back into my bosom, | 
ast for some time pondering upon its con‘ents. 
Part was clear enough—the remaining part full 
of mystery. 

«* We fear our frieeds more than our foes.” I 
was behind the scenes sufficiently to compre- 
hond what was intended by that cunningly 
worded phrase. It simply meant that Don Ra- 
waon de Vargas was fyankieado—in other words, 
@ friend to the American cause, Or, as some 
toud demsgogues would have pronounced him, 
@ “traitor to his country.” It did not follow, 
however, that he was anything of the kind. He 
wight have wished success to the American 
erms, and still remained a true fricnd to his 
eountry—not one of those blind bigots whose 
etandard displays the brigand motto, “ Oar 
country right or wrong,” but an enlightened 
Petriot, who desired more to sce Mexico enjoy 
peace and happiness under foreign domination, 
than that it should continue in anarchy under 
the iron rule of native despots. What is there 
fa the empty title of independence, without 
peace, without liberty? After all, patriotism 
fn its ordinary sense is but a doubtful virtue— 
perbsps nearer to a crime! It will one day sp- 
pear so; ono day in the far future it will be 
@upplanted by a virtue of higher order—the 
petriotism that knows n> boundaries of nations, 
Sut whose country is the whole earth. That, 
however, would nof be “ patriotism !”’ 

Was Don Ramon de Vargas a patriot in this 
gense—a man of progress, who cared no>t that 
the name of “ Mexico” should be blotted from 
the map, so long as peace and prosperity should 
be given to his country under another name? 
Was Don Ramon one of these? It might be. 
There were many ruch in Mexico at that time, 
and ttese principally of the class to which 
Senor de Vargas belonged—the ricos, or pro- 
prictors. It is easy enough to explain why the 
Ayankieados were of the class of ricos. 

Perhsps the affection of Don Ramon for the 
MSemerican cause hai Jess Icfty motives ; perhaps 
the 5,000 beeves may have had sometbing to do 
with it? Whether or no, I could not tell; nor 
did I stay to consider. I only reflected upon 
the matter at all as offering an explanation to 
the ambiguous phrase now twice used by his 
fair daughter—“ We fear our friends more than 
our foes.”? On either supposition, the meaning 
was clear. 

What followed was far from being equally per- 
eplcuous. 1 guest in the house dreaded by her fa- 
ther ! Hore was mystery indeed. Whocould that 
quest be ?—who but [jurra? 

But Ijurra was her cousin—she had said so. 
If a cousin, why should he be dreaded? Was 
there still another guest in the house? That 
might be: I had not been inside to see. The 
Wansion was large enough to accommodate an- 
e@ther—half a score of others. For all that, my 
Thoughts constantly turned upon Ijurra, and 
why I know not; but I could not resist the be- 
Wef that he was the person pointed at—the 
guest that was «dreaded !”’ 

The behaviour which I had noticed on the 
day before—the first and only time I had ever 
ween the man—his angry speech and looks ad- 
dressed to Isolina—her apparent fear of him: 
these it was, no doubt, that guided my in- 
stincts; and I at length came to the conviction 
that he was the flend dreaded by Don Ramon. 
And she too feared him! ‘' God grant that she 
do not also love him!”’ 

Sach was my mental ejaculation, as I passed 
em to consider the closing sentences of the 
thastily written note. In these [ also encounter- 
ed ambiguity of expression; whether I con- 
etrued it aright, time would tell. Perhaps my 
wish was too much parent to my thoughts; but 
it was with exulting heart I rode out from the 
gwteway. 


CHAPTER X. 


AN OLD ENMITY. 

{ rode slowly, and but a few paces before 
veining up my horse. Although I was under 
the impression that it would be useless remain- 
dag, and that an interview with Isolina was im- 
possible, for that day at least, I could not divest 
esysolf of the desire to linger a little longer near 
the spot. Perhaps she might appear again 
“=p om the azotea ; if but for a moment; if but to 
wave her hand, and waft me an adieu ; if but— 

When a short distance separated me from the 
walls, I drow up, and turning in the saddle, 
glanced back to the parapet. A face was there, 
where hers had been; but, oh, the contrast be- 
¢€ween her lovely features and those that now 
met my geze! Hyperion to the Satyr! Not 
@hat the face now before me was ugly or ill fea- 
tered. There are some, and women to>, who 
“weuld have te:med it handsome : to my eyes, it 
-wes hideous! Let me confess that this hideous- 
fess, Or more properly its cause, rested in the 
moral, rather than the physical expression ; 
“perhaps, too, a little of it might have been found 
‘tm my own heart. Under other circumstances, 
& might not have criticised that face so harshly. 
All the world did not think as I did about the face 
of Rafael Ijurra—for it wes he who was gazing 
at me over the parapet. 

Qur eyes met; and that first glance stamp<«d 
the relationship between us—hostility for life! 
Met a word passed, and yet the looks of each 
told the other, in the plainest language, “ / am 
gear foe.” Had we sworn it in wild oaths, in 
all tho bitter hyperbole of insult, neither of us 
‘would have felt it more profound and keen. 


I sbail not stay to analyse this feeling of sud. 
den and unexpressed hostility, though the phi- 
‘tosopby of it is simple enough. You too have 
‘experienced it—perhaps more than once in 
your life, without being exactly able to explain 
&. I am not in that dilemma: I could explain 
& easily enough; but it scarcely merits an ex- 
planation. Suffice to say, that while gazing 
upon the face of that man, I entertained it in all 
tts strength. 

I have called it an unexpressed hostility. 
Therein I bave spoken without thought; it was 
fully expressed by both of us, thongh not in 
words. Words are but weak symbols of a pas- 
aton, compared with the passion itself, exhibited 
im the clenched hand, the compressed lip, the 
Gashing eye, the clouded cheek, the quick play 
of the muscies—weak symbols are words ecom- 
qpared with signs like these. No words passed 
@etwoen Ijurra and myself; none were beeded. 
Mech read in the other a rival—a rival in love, a 
@empetitor for the heart of a lovely woman, the 
Seecliest tn Mexico! It is neodiess to say that, 


Aa accent ets sgn tan 


im the face of Ijurra I read more. I saw be- 
fore me a man of bad heart and brutal nature. 

His large, and, to speak the truth, besatiful 
eyes, had in them an animal expression. They 
were not without intelligence, but so much the 
worse, for that Intelligence expressed ferocity 
and bed faith. His beauty was the beauty cf 
the jaguar. He had the air of an accomplished 
man, accustomed to conquest in the field of 
love—heartless, reckless, false. Oh, mystery 
of ovr natare, there are those who love such 
men! 

In Ijurra’s face I read more: he knew my se 

cret! The significant glance of his eye told me 
so. He knew why I was lingering there. The 
satiric smile upon his lip attested it. He saw 
my ¢fforts to obta'n an interview, and, confident 
in his own position, held my failure but lightly 
—as something only to amuse him. I could tell 
all this by the sardonic sneer that sat upon his 
features. 

As we continued to gaze, neither moving his 
eyes from the other, this sneer became too op- 
pressive to be silently borne. I could no 
longer stand such a satirical reading of my 
thoughts. The insult was as marked as words 
could have made it; and I was about to have 
recourse to words to reply, when the clatter of 
a horse’s hoofs caused me to turn my eyes in 
an opposite direction. A horseman was coming 
up the bill, in a direct line from tte pastures. I 
saw it was one of the lieutenante—Holings- 
worth. 

A few more stretches of his horse brought the 
lieutenant upon the ground, wh:re he pulled up 
directly in front o- me. 

«Captain Warfield!” said he, speaking in an 
official tone, “the cattle are collected; shall 
we proceed—”’ 

He proceeded no further with that sentence; 
his eye, chance directed, was carried up to the 
azotea, and rested upon the face of IJjarra. He 
started in his saddle, as if a serpent had stung 
him; his hollow eyes shot proainently oct, 
glaring wildly from their sockets, while the 
muecles of his throst and jaws twitched in con- 
vulsive action! For a moment, the desperate 
passion seemed to stifie his breathing, and while 
thus silent, the expression of his eyes puzzled 
me. It was of frantic joy, and ill became that 
face where I had never observed a smile. But 
the strange look was soon explained—it was not 
friendship, but the joy of anticipated vengeance ! 
Breakiog into a wild laugh, he shrieked out: 
«¢ Rafael Ijurra, by the eternal God !” 

This awful and emphatic recognition produced 
its effect. I saw that Ijurra knew the man who 
addressed him. His dark countenance turned 
suddenly pale, and then became mottled with 
livid spots, while his eyes scintillated and rolled 
about in the unsteady glances of terror. He 
made no reply beyond the ejaculation ‘‘ Demo- 
nio!”? which seemed involuntarily to ercape 
him. He appeared unable to reply; surprise 
and fright held him spell-bound and specch- 
less! 

‘Traitor! villain! murderer!” shricked Ho- 
lingsworth, “‘we’ve met at last; now for a 
squaring of our accounts!’ and in the next in- 
stant the muzzle of his rifle was pointing to the 
notch in the parapet—pointing to the face of 
Ijurra! 

‘Hold, Holingsworth! hold!” cried I, press- 
ing my heel deeply into my horse’s flanks, and 
dashing forward. 

Though my steed sprarg instantly to the spur, 
and as quickly I caught the lieutenant's arm, I 
was too late to arrest the shot. I spoiled bis 
aim, however; and the bullet, instead of pass- 
ing through the brain of Rafacl Ijurra, as it 
would certainly have done, glanced upon the 
mortar of the parapet, sending a cloud of lime- 
dust into his face. 

Up to that moment, the Mexican had made 
no attempt to escape beyond the aim of his an. 
tagonist. Terror must have glued him to the 
spot. It was only when the report of the rifle, 
and the blinding mortar broke the spell, that he 
was able to tarn and fly. When the dust clear. 
ed away, his head was no longer above the 
wall. 

I turned to my companion, and addressed him 
in some warmth : 

* Lieutenant Holingsworth! I command—”’ 
« Captain Warfield,’’ interrapted he, in a tone 
of cool determination, ‘‘ you may command me 
in all matters of duty, and I shall obey you. 
This is a private affair; and, by the Eternal, the 
general himself— Bah! I lose time ; the villain 
will escape!’? and before I could seize either 
himself or his bridle rein, he shot his horse past 
me, and entered the gateway at a gallop. 

I followed as quickly as I could, and reached 
the patio almost as soon as he; but too late to 
hinder him from his purpose. I grasped him by 
the arm, tai with determined strength he 
wrenched himself froe—at the same instant 
gliding out of his saddle. Pistol in hand, he 
rashed up the escalera, his trailing scabbard 
clanking upon the stone steps as he went. He 
was soon out of my sight, behind the parapet of 
the azotea. 

Flinging myself from the saddle, I followed as 
fast as my legs would carry me. While on the 
stairway, I heard loud words and oaths above, 
the crash of falling objects, and then two shots 
following quick and fast upon each other. I 
heard screaming in a woman’s voice, and a 
groan—the last uttered bya man. One of them 
is dead or dying, thought I. 

On reaching the azotea—which I did in a few 
seconds of time—I found perfect silence there. 
I saw no one, male or female, living or dead ! 
True, the place was like a garden, with plants, 
shrubs, and even trees growing in gigantic pots. 
I could not view it all at once. They might still 
be there behind the screen of leaves ? 

Iran to and fro over the whole roof; I saw 
flower pots freshly broken. It was the crash of 
them I had heard coming up. I saw no men, 
neither Holingsworth nor Ijurra! They could 
not be standing up, or I should have seen them. 
‘* Perhaps they are down among the pots—both. 
There were two shots. Perhaps both are down 
—dead!”’ 

But where was she who screamed ? 
Iso)ina ? 

Half distracted, I rushed to another part of 
the roof. I saw a smail escalera—a private stair 
—that led into the interior of the house. Ha! 
they must hare gone down by it? she who 
screamed must have gone that way ? 


For a moment, I hesitated to follew; but it 
was no time to stand upon etiquette, and I was 
preparing to plunge down the stairway, when | 
heard shouting outside the walls, and then an- 
other shot from a pistol. 

I tarned, and stepped hastily across the azotea 
im the direction of the sounds. I looked over 
the parapet. Down the slope of the hill two 
men were running at the top of their speed, one 
after the other. The hindmost beld in his hand 


Was it 





a drawn sabre. It was Holingsworth still in 
pursuit of Ijurra! 

The latter appeared to be gaining upon his 
vengeful pursuer, who, burdened with his ac- 
cootrements, ran heavily. The Mexican was 
evidently making for the woods that began at 
the bottom of the hill; and in afew secends 
more te bad entered the timber, and passed out 
of sight. Like s hound opon the trail, Holirgs- 
worth followed, and disappeared from my view 
at the same spot. 

Hoping I might still be able to prevent the 
shedding of blood, I descended hastily from the 
azotea, mounted my horse, and galloped down 
the hill. I reached the edge of the woods 
where they had gone in, and followed some dis- 
tance upon theif trail; but I lost it at lengtb, 
and came toa halt. I remained for some mi- 
nutes listening for voices, or what I more ex- 
pected to hear, the report of a pistol. Neither 
sound reached me. I heard only the shouts of 
the vaqueros on the other side of the hill; and 
this reminding me of my duty, I turned my 
horse, and rode back to the hacienda. 

There, everything was silent: not a face was 
to be seen. The inmates of the house had hid- 
den themselves in rooms barred up and dark ; 
even the damsels of the kitchen had disappear. 
ed, thinking, no doubt, that am attack would be 
made upon the premises, and that spoliation 
and plunder were intended. 

I was pozzled how to act. Holingsworth’s 
strange conduct had disarranged my ideas. [| 
should have demanded admission, and explain- 
ed the occurrence to Don Ramon; bat I had n> 
explanation to give; I rather needed one for 
myself; and under a painful feeling of suspense 
as to the result, I rode off from the place. 

Half-a-dozen rangers were kft upoa the 
ground, with orders to await the return cf 
Holingsworth, and then gallop after us; while 
the remainder of the troop, with Wheatley and 
myself in advance of the vast drove, took the 
route for the American camp. 


CHAPTER XI. 


RAFAEL IJURRA. 

In ill-humorI journeyed along. The hot sun 
and the dusty road did not improve my temper, 
r. fed as it was by the unpleasant incident. I 
was far from satisfied with my first lieutenant, 
whose conduct was still a mystery. Wheatley 
could not explain it. Some strange old enmity 
no doubt, both of us believed—some story of 
wrong and revenge. 

No everyday man was Holingsworth, but one 
altogether of peculiar character and tempera- 
ment—as unlike him whe rode by my side as 
acid to alkali. The latter was a dashing, cheer- 
ful fellow, dressed in half Mexican costume, 
who could ride a wild horse and throw the lazo 
with any vaquero in the crowd. He was a true 
Texan, almost by birth—had shared the for- 
tuoes of the young Nepublic since the days of 
Austin—and was never more bappy than while 
engaged in the border warfare, that, witu slight 
interva's had been carried on against either 
Mexican or Indian fueman, ever since the Jone 
star had spread its banner to the breeze. No 
raw recruit was Wheatley; though young, 
he was what Texans term an “old Indian 
fighter’’—a real ‘«‘ Texan ranger.” 

Holingsworth was not a Texan, but a Tennes- 
sean, though Texas had been for some years 
his adopted home. It was not the first time he 
had crossed the Rio Grande. He had been one 
of the urfortunate Mier expedition—a survivor 
of that decimated band—afterwaids carried in 
chains to Mexico, and there compelled to work 
breast deep in the mud of the great zancas that 
traverse the streets. Such experience might 
account for the serious, somewhat stern expres- 
sion that habitually rested upon bis counte- 
nance, and gave him the character of a ‘‘ dark, 
satarnine man.’’ I bave said incidentally that 
I never saw him smile—never. He spoke sel- 
dom, and, as a general thing, only upon mat- 
ters of duty; but at times, when he fancied 
himself alone, I have heard bim mutter threats, 
while a convulsive twitching of the muscles, 
and a mechanical clenching of the fingers ac- 
companied his words, as though he stood in the 
presence of some deadly foe! I had more than 
once observed these frenzied outburets, without 
knowitg aught of their cause. Harding Ho- 
lingsworth—such was hie full name—was a man 
with whom no one would have desired to take 
the liberty of asking aa explanation of his con- 
duct. His courage and war-prowess were well 
known among the Texans; but it is idle to add 
this, since otherwise he could not have stood 
among them in the capacity of a leader. Men 
like them, who have the election of their own 
offisers, do not trust their lives to the guidance 
of eitber stripling or coward. 


Wheatley and I were talking the matter over 
as wo rode along, and endeavoring to account 
for the strange behaviour of Helingsworth. We 
had both concluded that the affair had arisen 
from old enmity—perhaps connected with the 
Mier ¢xpedition—when accidentally I mention- 
ed the Mexican’s name. ‘Upto this moment 
the Texan lieutenant had not seen Ijurra—ha- 
ving been busy with the cattle on the other 
side of the hill—nor had the name been pro- 
nounced in his hearing. 

‘‘]jurra?”? he exclaimed with a start, rein- 
ing up, and turning to me with an inquiring 
look. 

‘s Tjurra.”” 

** Rafael Ijarra, do you think ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes, Rafsel—that is the name.’”’ 

«A tall, dark fellow, moustached and whis- 
kered ?7—not ill-lookit g ?”’ 

“Yes; be might answer that description,” I 
re plied. 

“If it be the same Rsfacl Ijurra that used to 
live at San Antonio, there’s more than one 
Texan would like to raise Ais hair. The same 
—it must be—there’s no two of the name; ’taint 
likely—no.”’ 

** What do you know of him ?”” 

** Know ?—that he’s the most precious scoun- 
drel in all Texas or Mexico either, and that’s 
saying a good deal. Rafael Ijurra? ’Tis he, 
by thunder! It can be nobody else; and Ho. 
lingsworth— Ha! now I think of it, it’s jast 
the man; and Harding Holingsworth, of 
all men living, has good reasons to remember 
him.” 

“How? Exp'asin.” 

The Texan paused for a moment, as if to col- 
lect his scattered memories, and then proceed- 
ed to detall what he knew of Rafael Ijarra. His 
account, without the expletives and emphatic 
ejaculations which adorned it, was substantially 
as follows: 

Rafael Ijurra was by birth a Texan of Mexi- 
can race. He had formerly possessed a hacienda 
near San Antonio de Bexar, with other conside- 





rable property, all of which he had spent at 


play, or otherwise dissipated, so that he had 
gunk to the statas of a professional gambler.— 
Up to the date of the Micr expedition he had 
pissed off as a citizen of Texas, under the new 
regime, and pretended much patriotic attach- 
ment to the young Republic. 

When the Mier adventure was about beirg 
organized, Ijurra had influence enough to have 
himself elected one of its officers. No one 
suspected bis fidelity to the cause. He was 
one of those who at the halt by Laredo, urged 
the imprudent advance upen Mier ; and his pre- 
sum«d knowledge of the country—of which he 
was a native—gave weight to his counsel. It 
afterwards proved that his free advice was in- 
tended for the b-ncfit of the enemy, with whom 
he was in secret correspondence. 

On the night before the batt, Ijarra was 
missing. The Texan army was captured after 
a brave defence, in which they slew more than 
their own number of the enemy, and. under 
guard, the remnant was marched off for the 
Capitol of Mexico. On the second or third cay 
of their march, what was the astonishment of 
the Texan prisoners to see Rafael Ijurra in the 
uniform of a Mexican officer, and forming part 
of their escort! Bat that their hands were 
bornd, they would have torn him to pieces, 
so enraged wera they at this picce of black 
treason. 

«Twas not in that ugly scrape,” continued 
the Heutenant. « As Icck would have it, I was 
down with a fever in Brazos bottom, or I guess 
I should have had to draw my bean with the 
rest of ’em, poor fellows!” 

Wheatley’s allusion to ‘ drawing his bean”’ I 
understood well enough. All who have ever 
read the account of this ill-starred adventure 
will remember, that the Texans, goaded by iil 
treatment, rose upon their guards, disarmed, 
and conquered them! but in their snbsequent 
attempt to escape, ill managed and ill guided, 
nearly all of them were recaptured, and decima- 
ted—each tenth man having been shot like a dog! 
The mode of choosing the victims was by lot, 
and the black and white beans cf Mexico (fri- 
joles) were made use of as the « xpos tors of the 
fatal decrees of destiny. 


tives, was placed within an earthen o//a—there 
being a black bean for every nine white oner.— 
He who drew the black bean must die! During | 
the drawings of this fearful lottery, there occur 
red incidents exhibiting character as heroic as 
has ever been recorded in story. 

Read from an eye. witness : 

‘They all drew their beans with manly dig- 
nity and firmness. Some of lighter tewper jes}- 
ed over the bloody tragedy. One would say: 
‘Boys! this beats raffing all to pieces!’ 
Another: ¢ Well, this is the tallest gambling- 
scrape I ever was in!’ Robert Beard, who lay 
upon the ground exceedingly ill, called his 
brother William and said—‘ Brother, if you 
draw a black bean, I'll take your place—I want 
to die.’ Tho brother, with overwhelming an- 
guisb, replied—‘ No, I will keep my own place; 
I am stronger, and better abie to die than you!” 
Major Cocke, when he drew the fatal bean, held 
it up between his finger and thumb, and, with 
a smile of contempt, said: ‘Boys! I told you 
so: I never failed in my life to draw a prize!’ 
He then coolly added: ‘ They only rob me of 
forty years.’ Henry Whaling, one of Came- 
ron’s best fighters, as he drew bis black bean, 
said, in a joyous tone: ‘ Well, they don’t make 
much cut of me, anyhow: I know I’ve killed 
twenty-five of them.’ Then demanding bis 
dirner in a firm voice he added: ‘ They shall 
not cheat me out of it!’ Saying this, he ate 
heartily, smoked a cigar, and in twenty minutes 
after, he had ceased to live! The Mexicans 
fired fifteen shots at Whaling before ho expired! 
Young Torrey, quite a youth, but in spirita 
giant, said that he ‘was perfectly willing to 
meet his fate—for the glory of his country he 
had fought, and for her glory he was willing to 
die.’ Edward Este spoke of his death with 
the coolest indifference. Cash said: ‘Well, 
they murdered my brother with Colonel Tannin, 
and they are about to murder me.’ J. L. Jones 
said to the interpreter: ‘ Tell the officer to look 
upon men who are not afraid to die for their 
country.” Captain Eastland behaved with the 
most patriotic dignity ; he desired that his coun- 
try should not particularly avenge his death. 
Major Dunham said he was prepared to die for 
his country. James Ogden, with his usual 
equanimity of temper, smiled at his fate, and 
said: ‘I am prepared to meet it.’ Yourg Ro- 
bert W. Harris behaved in the most unflinching 
manner, and called upon his companions to 
avenge their murder. ° ° 

‘They were bound together—their eyes be- 
ing bandaged—and set upon a log near the 
wall with their backs towards the executioners. 
They all begged the officer to shoot them in 
front, and at a short distance, saying they 
‘were not afraid to look death in the face.’ 
This request the Mexican refused ; and to make 
his cruelty as refined as possible, caused the 
fire to be delivered from a distance, and to be 
continued for ten or twelve minutes, laserating 
and mangling those heroes in a manner too hor- 
rible for description.”’ 

When you talk of Thermopylz, think also of 
Texas! 

‘But what of Holingsworth ?’’ I asked. 

‘¢ Ah! Holingsworth !” replied the lieutenant 
—<‘the has good cause to remember Jjarra, now 
I think of it. I shall give the story to you as I 
heard it;’? and my companion proceeded with a 
relation, which caused the blood to curdle in 
my veins,as I listened. It fally explained, if 
it did not palliate, the flerce hatred of the Ten 
nessean towards Rafael Ijurra. 

In the Mier expedition, Holingsworth had a 
brother, who, like timself, was made prisoner. 
He was a delicate youth, and could ill endure 
the hardships, much less the barbarous treat 
ment to which the prisoners were exposed du- 
ring that memorable march. He became re- 


duced to a skeleton, and worse than that, foot- 


sore, so that he could no longer endare the 
pain of his feet and ankles, worn skinless, and 
charg: d with the spines of acacias, cactus, and 
the numerous thorny plants in which the dry 
soil of Mexico is so prolific. In agony, he fell 
down upon the road. 

Ijurra was in command of the guard; from 
him Holingsworth’s brother begged to be allow- 
ed the use of a mule. The youth had known 
Ijurra at San Antonio, and had even lent him 
money, which was never returned. 


‘«*To your feet, and forward,’”’ was Ijurra’s 


answer. 
“I cannot move a step,”’ said the youth, de- 


spairingly. 

“Qannot! Carrai! we shall see whether you 
can. Here, Pablo,’’ continued he, addressing 
himself to one of the soldiers of the guard; 
«4 give this fellow the spur; he is restive!” 


The ruffan soldier approached with fixed | fellow-man, shows that he himself is a bed 





bayonet, seriously intending to use its point on | man. 





A number of the | 
beans, correspording to the number of the cap- | 
| Antonio once a year, on business with the mer- 
| chants there. 1 


| 


the poor waywern invalid! The latter rose 
with an effort, and made a desperate attempt 
to keep on; but his resolution again failed him. 
He could not endure the agonizing pais, and 
after staggering a pace or iwo, he fell up against 
& rock. 

«I cannot!”’ he again cried—‘ I cannot march 
further: let me die here.”’ 

‘« Forward! or you shai/ die here,” shouted 
}jarra, drawing a pistol from his belt, and cock- 
ing it, evidently with the intention to carry out 
his threat. ‘* Forward!’ 

«sT cannot,”’ faintly replied the youth. 

‘: Forward, or I fire!” 

‘Fire!’ cried the young man, throwing open 
the flaps of his hunting-shirt, and making one 
last effort to stand erect. 

‘You are scarce worth a bullet.’’ said the 
monster, with a sneer; at the same instant he 
levelled his pistol at the breast of his victim, 
and fired! 

When the smoke was blown aside, the body 
of young Holingsworth was seen lying at the 
base of the rock, doubled up—dead! A thrill 
of horror ran throngh the line of captives. 
Even their babitnally brutal guards were touch 
ed by such wanton barbarity. The brother of 
the youth was not six yards from the spot, 
tightly bound, and witness of the whole scene! 
Fancy his feelirgs at that moment! 

‘“*No wonder,’’ continued the Texan—“ no 
wonder that Harding Holingsworth don’t stand 
upon ceremony as to when and where he may 
attack Rafael Jjurra. I verily believe that the 
presence of the ccmmarder in chief wouldn't 
restrain him from taking vengeance. [It ain't 
to be wondered st!” 

In hopes that my companion might help me 
to some knowledge of the family at the 
hacienda, I guided the conversation in that 
direction. 

“And Don Ramon de Vargas is Ijurra’s 





| think of that. 
| onght to have known him this morning—that 


‘longed to put this question, and yet the abso- 





| for a moment over the strangeness of the ques- 





| their cattle that they pat leathern shoes on 
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| Matism. 


uncle ?”? 
‘Sure enongh, he must be. Ha! I did rot 


Don Ramon is the uncle. I 


confeunded mezca! I drank knocked bim out 
of my mind altogether. I have seen the old 
fellow several times. He used to come to San 


remember, too, he once 
' brought a daughter with bim—splendid girl 
that, and no mistake! Faith, she crazed half 
the young fellows in San Antonio, and there 
were no end of duels about her. She used to 
ride wild horses, and fling the lazo like a Co- 
manche. But whatam I talking about? That 
mezcal has got into my brains, sure enough. It 
must have been her you chased? Sure as 
shooting, it was!” 

‘‘ Probable enough,”’ I replied, in a careless 
way. My companion little knew the deep, fe 
verish interest bis remarks were exciting, or the 
atruggle it was costing me to conceal my emo- 
tions. One thing I longed to learn from him— 
whether any of thes3 amorous duellists had been 
favored with the approbation of the lady. I 


lute dread of the answer restrained my tongue! 
I remained silent, till the opportunity had pase- 
ed. The hoof-strokes of half-a-dozen horses 
coming rapidly from the rear, ioterrupted the 
conversation. Without surprise, I saw that it 
was Holingsworth and the rangers who had 
been left at the hacienda. 

‘‘ Captain Warfield !”’ said the Tennessean, as 
he spurred alongside, ‘‘my conduct no doubt 
surprises you. I shall be able to explain it 
to your satisfaction when time permits. It’sa 
long story—a painfal one to me: you will not 
require it from me now. This much let me say 
—for good reason, [ hold Rafael Ijurra as my 
most deadly foe. I came to Mexico to kill that 
man! and by the Eternal! if I don’t succeed, I 
care not who kills me!” 

** You have not then—”’ 

With a feeling of relief I put the question, for 
I read the answer in the look o: disappointed 
vengeance that gleaned in the eyes of the Ten- 
nessean. I was not permitted to finish the in- 
terrogatory; he knew what I was going to ask, 
and interrupted me with the reply : 

«No, no; the villain has escaped ; 
by—”’ 

The rest of the emphatic vow was inaudible ; 
but the wild glance that flashed from the 
speaker’s eye expressed his deep purpose more 
plainly than words. The next moment he fell 
back to his place in the troop, and with his 
head slightly bent forward, rode on in silence. 
His dark tacitarn features were lit up at inter- 
vals by an ominous gleam, showing that he still 
brooded over his unavenged wrong. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
THE COMET 
‘* The Comet! He is on his way, 

And singing as he flies ; 

The whizzing planets shrink before 

The spectre of the skies ! 


but 


Ah! well may regal orbs burn blue, 
And satellites turn pale, 
Ten million cubic miles of head, : 
Ten billion leagues of tail!’? —Ho/mes. 
OG” There are few countries, which, if well 
cultivated, would not support double the nam- 
ber of their inhabitants, and yet fewer where 
one third part of the people are not extremely 
stinted in the necessaries of life. 
og” An Apt Repry.—‘‘ Madam,” said a 
doctor one day to the mother of a sweet, 
healthy babe, ‘‘ the ladies have depated me to 
inquire what you do to have such a happy, 
uniformly good child.’”?’ The mother mused 


tion, and then replied, simply and beautifully: 
«“ Why, God has given me a healthy child, and 
I let it alone.’ 

o9” When Fenelon was almoner to Louis 
XIV., bis Majesty was astonished to fled one 
Sunday, instead of a numerous congregation, 
only him and the priest. ‘* What is the reason 
of this ?’’ asked the king. ‘I caused it to be 
given out, sire,’”’ returned Fenelon, ‘that your 
Majesty did not attend chapel to-day, that you 
might know who came to worship God, and who 
to flatter the king.” 

SPRING 
Ye bave called me long! 


Icome! I come! 


1 come o’er the mountains with light and song! 
Ye may trace my steps by the wakening earth— 
By the winds which tell of the violet’s birth— 
By the primrose-stars in the shadowy grass— 
By the green leaves opening as I pass 

—Mrs Hemans 


OG” The Hollanders take so much care of 


their feet when they are taken to pasture, lest 
the dampness of the soil should indace rheu- 


o7” Wendell Phillips defines a politician as 
‘©one who serves God as far as he can without 
offending the devil.’”’ 

07” All personal antagonisms are infernal. 
Hence he who cherishes hatred against his 
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TERMS, &o. 

The terms of the Post are $2 8 year, if paid in advance— 
63, if not paid in advance. For $5, IN ADVANCE ons copy 
w sent three years. We continue the following low terms to 
Clubs, to be sent in the sity to one address, and in the country 
to one Post Office : 

Feur Cepies, »* 85,00 a year. 
Bight ** (and one to the getter up of Club,) 10,008 e 
Thirteen (and one to the cetter up of Club,) 15,00 
Twenty (and one to the getter up of Cinb,) 20,00 

Persons reeding in BRITISH NORTH AMERICA mast 
remit TWENTY-FIVE CENTS inaddition to the subsorip- 
tion price, aa we have t prepay the United States postage, 

ADDITIONS TO CLUBS.—Any person having seat the 
money aod names for a Club, may add new names to it at the 
mame rate, provided the latter will alow their subscriptions to 
end at the same time those of the main bet do. We will wil- 
ungty supply the back numbers if we have them. Our objeat) 
‘s to have all the subseriptions in each Ciab end af the same 
ume, and thus prevent oonfaaon. 

The money for Clube must always be sent in 
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PROSPECTUS, 
For the information of strangers who may chance 
thie muinber of the POST, we may state that amor 
contributors are the following gifted writers :— 
WILLIAM HOWITT, (or Enetannd,) ALICE 
CARY, T.S ARTHUR, GRACE GREENWOG 
AUGUSTINE OUGANNE, MRS. M. A. DENISQ 
The Author of “AN EXTRA-JUDICIAL STA 
MENT,’ The Au‘bor of “ ZILLAH, THE CHI 
MEDIUM,” &c., &c 7? 
We are now eagaged in publishing the following 


lets :— 
THE WAR TRAINS 


A Romance of the War with M 
BY CAPT. MAYNE REID; 


———— 
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She 


’ 


Xy 


and 


THE WITHERED HEART. 


BY T. 8 mares 
At the conclusion of Mr. Arthur’s » the follew- 


img will be given as rapidly as they cam be published :— 


LIGHTHUUSE ISLAND. 


An Original Novelet, by the Author of ‘‘My Confes- — 
sion,’’ “ Zillah; The Child Medium,” &c. 


FOUR IN HAND; OR THE BEQUEST. 


Written for the Post, by GRACE GREENWOOD. 
CHIP, THE CAVE C 
A STORY OF PENNSYE A. 


Aa Original Novelet, written for the Post by Mrs. MARY 
A. DENISON, Author of ** Mark, the Sextoa,”? 4 
Pictures,’’ Ac. 


THE RAID UF BURGUNRE 


4 TALE OF THE swiss ¢c 

By AUGUSTINE DUGANNE, Author qi 
ff the Wilderness,’’ &c., &e CRM 

In addition to the above list of contribu .* 
sontinuing the usual amount of FOREIGA 
ORIGINAL SKETCHKS, CHOICE 
from all sources, AGRICULTURAL ECL. 
NERAL NEWS, HUMOROUS ANECDE 
@RAVINGS, View of the PRODU AND 8F 
MARKETS, THE PHILADELPHIARET. ; 
KET, BANK NOTE LIST, &o. FOr t 
ead of this column 
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TO CORRESPONDE 

Respectfully declined :—‘: Say, Wi 

quippa’s Daughter ;’’ ‘‘ Dr. Kane.”’ 

J. E. W. The meaning of the word 

the same jn regard to Kansas as to any other 

It is the right to purchase in preference to 

the land is sold. You go to Kansas, select a 4 

—one hundred and sixty acres is, we bell 

allowance to each squatter—settle upon ft, and, by 

doing, have a right to buy it when the Government put 

itup for sale, in preference to any other perso! 

practical working being that you get it at the minimur 

Government price of 1,25 per acre. Settlers, we 

told, often select a much larger claim than the law 

lows, and popular custom respects their pre-emptic 

right to it when the sale takes place, it being conside 

a kind of etiquette not to bid against a man for land 

has pre-empted, even though it is double what the st 

letter of the law allows. The custom as to this 

however, may be different in diferent sections. 


All- f 
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FALSE PATRIOTISM. 
Nearly the whole press of the United § 
of all parties, blames the English governmer 
for its recent course in relation to the Chine 
This may be taken as the judgment of imp 
men the world over. The ablest statesmen 
the British Parliament admit the justice of 
verdict against them—and yet, on an appeal 
the English people, Lord Palmerston has b 
triumphantly sustained. 
Why is this? Because the cry “ our coun 
right or wrong,’”’ “the honor of the Brit 
flag,’ &c., have overborne the calm and t 
perate appeals of Jastice ard Right. An Eng 
lish correspondent of the North American, him 
self a Palmerstonian, to judge by his letterga’ 
gives a conversation at the hustings betw 
himself and a voter, to show the one feel 
of the masses. THe says :— 


ee 


As I reached the hastings, ¥ 

tender my vote, I came side 

rough radical, and I asked 

going to vote. ‘1 hates ail 

said instantly, with a very d 

sion of countenance, “ they 

lot, the whole bilin’ of ’em; t 

this time for Lora Parmystos 

he means to give that —— Chani 

«‘ Bat,” said I, “tne British vffie lid 
they had no business to bombard 

«* Hadn t they—hadn’t they ?” be yelled, 
rupting me in tura; “I d ba’ shown ’em 
that; if I'd a’ had arf a chance I’d ha’ 
the whole Cantoon to hell, I would. 
ey eyed, yaller magg’d thief to baal the & 
ish flag down. Mr. Yea, indeed! I'd show 
wot nay méans, if I'd got his nose within 
o’ my fists.” 

There was no mistake about this. The sixgs 
points of the charter, vote by bailvt, 
soffrage, &c., were all forgotten, all me 
into the oae question about the insolt to t 
British flag. 


Americans are able to see the folly of 
appeals to a seifish national feeling, imp 
dignified by the name of patriotism, when E 
lishmen are the wrong doers;—will they 
take s lesson from the sight, to be 7 

upon in cases when their owa country isc 

in the wrong, using its giant’s strength “ like 
giant?” 


THERE IS SOMETHING LIEB LBATHER, 
The consumers of boots and 

word, everybody—wiil be pleased to hear 
the price of leather has failen at Paris, Thist 
said to be owing to the great use which is 
made of moleskin in its place, st a saving of 
to 60 per cent. in the price. Thus the old 
ing that‘ there is nothing iike leather,” 
nately for the consumers, is proved to be « 
one. It would be wel) fer our own 
builders, shoemakers, aad other users of 

to tarn their atcention to the moleakins, ag 
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Parisien brethren have done. 
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BARLY TO BED AND EARLY TO 
RISE. 

April winds are blowing like the trumpets of 
resurrection, and the buried Spring is rising 
with a softifiush of flowers, from its winter 
grave. fady the sunlight is less arctis, and 
vernal penetrate the raw and rbeumy 
air. The sky is & softer azure; “the distance 
wears a tenderer hue ;’’ miracles of sunrise and 
sunset flame in cloudy and colored pomp on the 
horizon; there are gleams of green in the trees, 
and the grass begins to grow. The orchestras 


of piping songsters again renew their matatinal 


concerts, and the ro>ins and blue birds dart 
and wheel through the disenchanted sir. In 
the city parks, and in the plots that fringe ocr 
brick fronts, the colors of the natural sea- 
son again begin to show In the sunshine. We 
who have been in a state of torpid cortraction 
Guring the frigid weather, and are still suspi 
cious of the spring, begin to expand cantious- 
ily, like fur:ive turt'es, from our shells of winter 
pthing, and venture to inhale deeper draughts 
of the milder air. But the most noticeable 
effect that the advent of Spring has upon most 
us, is to inspire us to get up earlier in the 
proing. We, who lay late during the winter 
onths, and, snugly ensconced in our cosy 
is, qaoted Tom Hood against early rising— 


Ca 


‘* The man that's fond precociously of stirring 


Mast be a spoon !’'— 
bw start up, and virtaously reprobate any ante- 
fandial sloth with Dr. Watts's— 
Tis the voice of the sluggard, I heard him com- 
» plain,” etc. 
bg up is now an easy virtue; therefcre we 
ietice it. 
pis a good thing torise early. But early 
is only half of a physiological and spiri- 
bessity, or duty, of which going to bed 
ay w the other balf. Poor Richard, who may 
Beomvidered one of the gusrdian genii of 
ican society and life—cur most utilitarian 
pd gaint—dcclares that 
Early to bed and early to rise 
Will make you healthy, wealthy and wise."’ 
uaa is not exactly clear to us how obedience to 
B paysic Llaw is to secure one wisdom 
palth—“wnless, indeed, the naclogged and 
bus state of the h iman organi+m is a con- 
hich. hich clears the eyes of the mind, and 
pne to see the road to the golden mean, 
@ to the piths of pleasantness and peace. 
erbaps the healthy man can accomplish with 
is mental powgg what the diseased min with 
pre mental PoWer would fail to accomplish. 
érhaps, aleo, a well body is the condition of a 
brain. At any rate, it is pretty certsia 
health is a great help towaris the attain- 
ont of wealth and wisdom; and so the last 
© of the t advantages which Poor Richard 
sures to th oer of his rule may be con- 
dered as the result of the possession of the 
. » it may be safely said, that 
to ali the physical and meta- 
Mee of our system is necessary to per 
mm, Bothing does more to that eni than 
ee ofproper and plentiful sleep. All 
bes testify to its utility. Shak- 
Riful characteriz:itions of sleep and 
beth, are as true as beautiful. 
orth’s apostrophe— 


a 
, 


aay 


child we call thee, that dost steep 
@ sll suffering; balm that tames 
at that evil thought and aims 
A into souls dost creep 
heaven .’’ 


when he calls it the 


d barrier between aight and day, 
of fresh thoughts and joyous health.’’ 


‘ ft 


Statistics Maert that the physiological sleeper 
that is, the®person who Joes not turn night 
to day, or stint nature of its full measure of 
pose— longest. Undoubtedly there are 
cepti to the rule, but they are persons 
Hose sitict obedience to some car inal laws of 
ir being have in some sort remedied or pre- 
ted the mischief that commonly accrnes 
mthe lax observance or total disregard of 
particular law. 
he scientific statement of the reasons why 
is so dependant upon early rest and 
, may be substantially given as follows.— 
said thet the atmosphere we breathe is 
Cipally composed of four elements, or gases, 
» oxygen, nitrogen, carbonic-acid gas, and 
onis. The last two are ordinarily contain- 
the atmosphere in very small quantity.— 
oxygen is the great sti nulant, cr supporter, 
fimal lif’. The carbouic-acid gas is a nar- 
t tends to induce sleep. 
several proportions of these gssos differ 
git from their proportions by day. At 
the air contaiis the greatest amount of 
marcotic principle—the carbonic-acid gas; 
y, it has the greatest amount of the stimu- 
principle—the oxygen. The quantities 
ge gases are established by a peculiar law 
itiog in the anims! and vegetable kingdoms. 
the night all vegetables exhale carbonic- 
ges through their leaves, buds, and stems; 
the day, they «exhale oxygen. Animals, 
h the lungs ani skin, part with carbonic. 
gas, and inspive oxygen. Thus the rela 
proportions of the gaseous elements in the 
regulated by the processes of the animal 
oms 
ing houre every function of 
ply emp!ored, and, therefore, 
Mergen, that being its support 
Pere. Itcan get most when 
Bains most—that is, from 
me Hence the need of being 
time. 
our 8 ping hours, the principal 
of the body are suspended. The 
ds then no stimu!ant of highly oxyge- 
mosphere; it needs the narcotizing 
ue acid gas to induce and maintain the 
Which it craves. The air containing most 
hat gasat night, the body can get most 
. Hence the need of sleeping at night. 
ight work is bad, because the supply of at- 
eric sustenatce for the body is not equal 
body’s demand. The partial suspension 
bodily functions ia quiet repose, or their 
total suspension in poritive sleep, is a 
sity for the body's health required by the 
ition of the nigitly atmosphere. 
ike manner, slecp in the daytime {s bad, 
the supply of the at nospheric narcotic 
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sel more! More sleep than we city folks take, 
and at better hours, would make healthier peo 
ple of us, and a so, Pocr Richard being witness, 
wealthier and wiser people of us. Sp:iog has 
the eff-ct of making us earlier to rise, but what 
season can indace us to go earlier to bed? Is 
our principle that of Moore's song ?— 
‘* The best of all wars 
To lengthen our days 
Is to steal a few hours from the night." 

Or do we stay up till midnigtt, and get up at 
| dawn, in order to aff rd to our friends an evi- 
dence of our t»o literal belief in the brave old 
| preacher's maxim—“ Never tire—we have all 
| eternity to rest in?’? Certainly, we are inde- 

fatigabie in our efforts to arrive speedily at that 

eternity—the theory of little sleep, less life, 
| being true. It would be better, however, to 
| be a I'ttle mere in love with Time, and to make 
|an effort for a little longer existesce in this 

beautiful sublanary world. Guthe’s axiom—- 

‘¢ Withont haste, without rest,’’—is good, but 

must not be taken toe literally, and we Ameri 

cans, who are so fond of running ourselves into 
| the ground at thirty or thirty seven, and show, 
| virtually such a scorn for the many years of 
| Methuselah, would do better to fix -‘a just me 
dium” of existence between our gravestones 
and the long-lived patriarch ; ssy,—personify 
ing that medium—Old Parr, who lived to some- 
where about a hundred and thirty years, simply, 
they tell us, becanse he kept the laws of nature, 
one of which is, as we have said, indabitably 
contained in the axiomatic ‘‘ Early to bed and 
carly to rite.” 








ARTIFICIAL STONE HOUSES. 

A subscriber at Locustville, Accomac Co., 
Virginia, writes in relation to a plan to make 
artificial etone houses, recently quoted in Tux 
Post. He wishes to know whether any frame 
work is needed. As this matter has been allu- 
ded to frequentiy in tux Post, within a few 
years past, we need but give briefly at this time, 
the substance of severa! articles. 

The old plan of waking Concrete houses was 
to mix the Lime, Sand and Stone—the last 
being anything in the shape of stone, broken up 
into piecos not larger than two or three inches 
in diameter—and to rear the wall by depositing 
the compound, say a foot deep at a time, in a 
temporary frame work, the wi th vf the waillto be 
erected. When the concrete bad hardened 
sufficiently, the frame-work was shiited a foot 
higher along the leng‘h of the wall, sco as to 
allow of another foot of the conc ete being 
deposited. Thus the wall was reared afoot ata 
time; an wther foot being acded as soon as the 
old one had become sufliciently firm to allow of 
it. A wail reared in this way, in the course of 
a short period will become as hard and enduring 
as any other. 

Now the new plan suggested, is to mould the 
Concrete into blocks, ani to build the wall of 
said blocks, after time has been given them to 
harden—inostead of placing the soft concrete 
directly on the wall, between boards placed to 
sustain it until it bas become sufficiently solid 
to allow of their removal. Some persons may 
prefer one way,some another. In either case, 
the only use made of wood is temporarily to sus- 
tain the soft Concrete until time has been given it 
to harden. Of course, ia case of building with 
the Concrete blocks, mortar would have to be 
used to hold them together, ard fill up the in- 
stertices, the same asin building with regular 
stone or brick. In the cise of the Concrete 
Wall, no other mortar than that contained in 
the Concrete its: lf is necessary. 

These Concrete houses, of course, are not 
particularly needed where plenty of good bricks 
o: building stone can be obtained. Bat, in 
many parts of the country, Lime, Sand, and 
Small Stones, Pebbles, &c., can be easily pro- 
cured, while the supply of good building stone 
is deficient. In such places, a Concrete of the 
Lime, Sand and Small S:ones, makes a capital 
and cheap house, and is, after the Concrete has 
had time to harden, as firm, durable and 
weather proof as apy other. 

In fact, in the respect of dampness, a house 
thus built will be drier than a common stone 
house, The reason that stone houses general- 
ly are damp, being this:—Not that “the damp 
strikes through,’’ which is a common notion; 
but simply that the stone of which the wall is 
built becomes chilkd by the external atmos- 
phere, and the inner surface of the house thus 
losing its heat also, becomes colder than the 
atmosphere of the rooms. Of course the in- 
side walls being chilled, the moisture of the 
rooms will be condensed upon them. In other 
words, it is not the Damp striking through, but, 
not to speak scientificall;, the Cold. 

Now if the walls of a Loose are built of stones 
so small that they will not reach from the out- 
side to the inside, the cold will not be very 
readily communicated from the outside surface 
to the inside surface of the wall. Walls built 
of Concrete of couree fulfill this important con- 
dition. 

We may, in passinz, sgain advise those who 
intend to build stone houses of large blocks or 
boulders of stone, t> choose always the very 
soft« st stone, consistent with building purposes, 
that they can find. The harder and denser the 
stone, the more readily will it transnrit the Cold, 
to use a common phrase, to the inside; and the 
damper, of course, the wall will be. In fact, 
whether hard stone or soft stone is used, but 
especially in the former case, the laths and plas- 
ter should always be kept by the use of strips, a 
couple of inches off the wall. The saving of heat 
thus effected, to say nothing of health and com- 
fort, will amply repay the small additional ex- 


peuse. 





LOTTERY PRIZES. 

A new illustration of the sensible belief that 
Lottery Prizes are bad money, which always 
brings a curse instead of a blessing with it, is 
given by the recent death of a Mr. Calvert in 

England in great poverty. This Mr. Calvert, 
| who was sixty-one at the time of his death, 
| drew the first prize of $100.000 ever drawn in 
|} the English Lottery, and afterwards drew a 
$25 000 prize also. But these large sumscould 
not save him from a death of poverty—on the 
contrary, probably were the direct or indirect 
causes of such a death. Unscrepulons men 
often say, let us have money, that is all we 
ask, even if not acquired by strictly just and 





B-INGING UP. 

The rearing of children is a theme which is 
bandied about from lip totip, lke a shuttlecock 
between active bettledores. When ought chil- 
dren te begin to learn ?—is a question which 
parents are often considering. Our own opinion 
is that their instruction ought to be begun only 
when it is certain that they have bod ly stamina 
sufficient to endure the labor of study. and tiat 
their physical development should keep strict 
pace with the development of their minds.— 
Toe temptation to stimulate excessively the in- 
tellect of children, especially when they are 
precociously intelligent, is very great, atd 
ought to be guarded against constantly. It is 
not done only by the enforcement of class les- 
soos, but by fiatteriog or encouraging the child 
to say bright and smart things, thus keepirg 
its mental organiem inordinately active in the 
labor of reflection ard invention. Of course as, 
as we bave said before, any extra men‘al deve- 
lopment is revenged by the body. Toe human 
orginism is a strict democracy. There is no 
aristocracy in our frames; the principle of per- 
fect equality prevails there. The foot is as 
good asthe head, and must have its rights as 
well. Ary favoritism shown one member, every 
other member rebels against. Activity or ali- 
ment denied to any part cf the system causes 
conspiracy and insurrection of the whole. Our 
organism rmquires perf.ctly equal and harmo- 
pious development. 

In case of an unusual natural preponderance 
of the intellectual over the animal in children, 
they ought to be sedulously kept from books, 
and their energies persistently devoted to play 
and exercise till the balance is restored. The 
idea is to have the body ss robust and firm- 
fibred as the mind is strong and keen. A po- 
pular belief asserts that clever children are 
seldom reared ;—Shakspeare alludes to it in his 
line— 


‘¢ So wise, so young, they say, can ne‘er lice long.” 


But the obvious reason for the too frequent 
fact is that the cleverness of tue clever children 
is stimulated tili the neglected body gives way 
undcr the usnatural and uneqnal strain. It is 
true that there are children who, like the ephe- 
meron, seem born bright and beautiful only to 
die, and whom no earthly care can save. These, 
however, are exceptionsl. It is highly proba- 
ble that a great number are annually goaded 
into their graves by the nervous excitement 
generated by an undua mental activity, and un- 
balanced, or cvea unabated, by muscalar exer 

tion or soothisg mentil recreation. Physici.os 
kuow this, and can testify from knowledge of 
the prevaleace of the forcing and stimulating 
system in relation to smart children, and of its 
fatal consequences. 

The true aim of education being to restore 
the balance of the physical and mental organ- 
ism when from hereditary or accidental causes 
it is imperfect, and always to maintain its 
equilibrium, it follows tbat in case of any pre- 
ponderance of the animal over the intellectual, 
children ought to be mentally stimulated, and 
their energies persistently employed in study. 
Of course, the measures taken to thiserd ought 
to be judicious, and so skillfully maniged as 
not to put the pupil in antagonism to books, or 
make the habit of reflection repulsive to him. 
One should rather plot how to make intellec- 
tual effort attractive to such children—to en- 
dow it with a charm potent enough to induce 
them to engage in it. Ourcommon school sys- 
tem is not without faults, but one of its merits 
is that it stimulates the dull child to competi- 
tion with the child of talent, by appealing to the 
love of emulation so strong in the childish 
heart, and thus calls all his mental powers into 
their fullest action, teaching him to know by in- 
spiring him to excel. It will be more valuable 
when it becomes more ecientific, and proceeds 
on the principle of the burden to the back that 
can bear it; strengthening the weak intellect, 
and also the feeble frame, giving the severer 
tasks to the one, and the easier to the other. 
Meanwhile, the home must remedy the defects 
of the school. Parents must remember, too, 
that it is not only instruction that is perilous to 
their bright children, but unbalanced mental 
activity; while the injury to which children of 
robust physical constitution are liable, is torpor 
or insufficient action of the mental faculties. 





A Wisconsin City.—We lfearn from the Wis- 
consin Patriot, that Madis»n, the capital of that 
State, has increased from about 1,200 in 1850, 
to between 10,000 and 12 000 in 1857. The lo- 
cation is said to be a beautiful one. Among 
the pnbiic buildings now being erected, or to 
be erected, are a City Hall, four school houses, 
a State Lunatic Asylum, State University Build- 
ings, a United States Court House and Post 
Office, Churches, Stores, Private Residences, 
&e. Four railroads also, it says, will be com- 
pleted to Madison the coming year. Certainly 
Madison must be a thriving place; and we ad- 
vise our readers bound ‘ Westward-Ho,”’ to 
take a peep at the capital city of Wisconsin in 
their investigations. 





New Publications, 





Porws py Chartres Swart 
Hall, Boston 
delphia 
The fairy form and dress of blae and gold 

which Messrs. Ticknor & Fields first devised for 
their editions of Tennyson and Longfellow, 
commend to the reading public this issue of 
the poems of Charles S vain, an author whose 
songs are “ familiar in our mouths as household 
words.” 


Whittemore, Niles & 
For sale by H. Cowperthwait, Phila- 


Tue Conxripeyce Max. By Herman Melvil'e. 
Dix, Edwards & Co., New York. For sale by 
T. B. Peterson, Philada. 

Tuincs Not Genergatty Known. A Popu- 
lar Handbook of Facts not Readily Accessible 
in Literature, History and Science. Edited by 
David A. Wells. D. Appleton & Go., N. York. 
For sale by T. B. Peterson, Philade)phia. 

Hoorer’s Western Freit Book: A Collec- 
tion of Facts arranged for Practical Use in the 
Orchard and Garden. By E. J. Hooper. 
Moore, Wi.stach & Co., Cincinnati. For sale 
by Hl. Cowperthwait & Co., Philada. 

A Manval or Speakinea, CONVERSATION AND 








A Correction-—Mr. Jerome Kidder cails our 
attention te an ineceuracy in our recent notice 
of his work, the “Drama of Earth.” We 
stated that the principal feature of the scene of 
Christ’s Tewptstion in the wilderness, was the 
fier d's effort to get the Saviour intoxicated. In 
the scene preceding, which is also laid in the 
wilderness, we have a council of devils, p'ct 
ting the temp‘ation, in which Lucifer declares 
his intention to endeavor to break Christ's fast 
with an appealto “ the craving of long-unsatiated 
appetite,’ hoping in this way to render bim 
more subject to his influence. After Lucifer’s 
speech Baccho says :— 

‘*] rather judge that I with food or drink, 
Of good-vile quality, might overcome 
Messiah's fasting: there is mighty power 
In wines made goodly-vile by mixing in 
Decoction of strong roots digged secretly.’ 


Then follows the scene of the Temptation, in 
which Lucifer tries to iaduce the Saviour to turn 
the stores into bread, and -eat, but docs not 
mention the drink of. «‘ good vile quatity.”” We 
somehow confused the character of Baccho’s 
previous proposition with that of Lacifer’s 
actual attempt. 





Wasninxcton 1s Domestic Lire 
ters and Manuscripts. By Ricnarp Resi. 
Lippincott & Co., Philada. 


A thin, elegantly bound end printed volume, 
principally prepared from letters sent by Gen. 
Washington to his Secretary, Col. Tobias Lear, 
from Col. Lear's Diary, and from information 
derived from that gentleman himself. It is 
chiefly made up of minute detai's, the effect of 
which is to show how Washington bore himself 
in his contact with small thinzs, and to render 
clearer rome well known traits in his character. 
It also brings scmething to history. Washing- 
ton’s own account of Arnold’s treason is given 
in his own words from a report made by Col. 
Lear. An anecdote showing an interestircg 
phase in the hero’s character we here subjoin— 
it shows that he was not incapable of that 
‘‘noble anger”? which old Faller terms ‘the 
nerve of the soul :”’— 


THE WRATH OF WASHINGTON. 

An anecdote I derived from Cvlonel Lear 
shoitly before his death in 1816, may here be re- 
lated, showing the height to which Wasbington’s 
passion would rise yet be controlled. I: belongs 
to his domestic life which I am dealiog with, 
having occurred under his own roof, whilst it 
marks public feeling the most intense, and 
points to the moral of bis life. I give it in 
Colonel Lear’s words as nearly as I can, haying 
made a note of them at the time. 


From Original Let- 
J.B 


Towards the close of a winter's day io 1791, 
an Cfficerin uniform was seen to dismount in 
front of the President’s, in Philadelphia, and, 
giving the bridle to his servant, knock at the 
door of his mansion. Learning from the porter 
that the President was at dinner, he said he was 
on public business and had dispatches for the 
President. A servant was sent into the dining- 
room to give the information to Mr. Lear, who 
left the table and went into the hall where the 
officer repeated what he had sail. Mr. Lear 
replied that, as the President’s Secretary, he 
would take charge of the dispatches and de- 
liver them at the proper time. The officer 
made answer that he had just arrived from the 
western army, acd his orders were to deliver 
them with all promptitude, and to the Prési- 
cent in person; bat that he would wait his di. 
rections. Mr. Lear returned, and in a whisper 
imparted to the President what had passed. 
General Washington rose from the table, ani 
went to the officer. He was back in a short 
time, made a word of apology for his absence, 
but no allusion to the cause of it. He had 
company that day. Everything went on as 
usual. Dinner over, the gentlemen pissed to 
the drawing room of Mrs. Washington which 
was open in the evening. The General spoke 
courteously to every lady in tha room, as was 
his custom. His hours were early, and by ten 
o’clock all the company had gone. Mrs. Wash- 
ington and Mr. Lear remained. Soon Mrs. 
Washington left the room. 


The General now walked backward and for 
ward slowly for some minutes without speaking. 
Then he sat down on a sofa by the fire, telling 
Mr. Lear to sitdown. To this moment there 
had been no change in his manner since his in- 
terraption at table. Mr. Lear now perceived 
emotion. This rising in him, he broke out sud 
denly, “ It’s all over—St. Clair’s defeated —rout- 
ed ; the officers nearly all killed, the men by whole- 
sale; the route complete—too shocking to think of-— 
and a surprise in the bargain!” 

He uttered all this with great vehemence. 
Then he piused, got up from the sofa and 
walked about the room several times, agitated 
but saying nothing. Near the door he stopped 
short and stood still a few seconds, when his 
wrath became terrible. 


« Yes,’’ he burst forth, “HERE on (this very 
spot, I took leave of him; I wished him success 
and honor; you haype your instructions, I said, 
from the Secretary of War, I had a strict eye to 
them, and will add but one word—BEWARE OF A 
scrPRIsE. I repeat it, BEWARE OF A SUR- 
PRISE—you kaow how the Indians fightus. He 
went off with that as my last solemn warning 
thrown info his cars. And yel!! to suffer that 
army to be cut to pieces, hack'd, butchered, toma- 
hawk'd by a surprise—the very thing I guarded 
him against! ! Oh, God, oh, God, he’s worse than 
a murderer! how canhe answer it to his country;— 
the blood of the slain is upon him—the curse of wi- 
dows and orphans—the curse of Heaven?” 


This torrent came out in tones appalling. 
His very frame shook. It was awful, said Mr. 
Lear. More than once he threw his hands up 
as he hurled imprecations upon St. Clair. Mr. 
Lear remained speechless; awed into breath- 
less silence. 

The roused Chief sat down on the sofa once 
more. He seemed conscious of his passien, 
aud uncomfortable. He was silent. Hie warmth 
beginning to subside, he at length said in an 
altered voice: “ This must nol go beyond this 
room.”? Another pause followed—a longer one 
—when he said in a tone quite low, ‘ General 
St. Clair shall have justice; I looked hastily 
through the dispaiches, saw the whole disaster but 
not all the particulars ; I will receive him wilhoul 
displeasure; I will hear him without prejudice ; 


Gaavaer.’ By Samuel S. Greene. 
perthwait & Co., Philada. 
Tue Compete Spepume Boox. 





THE CAMEL. 


Importation of Camels by the Gevernment of the 
United States. 


WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING Poet. 


(CONTINUED.) 

At Ali Pacha Mefidan or the Pont des Cara 
vannes, several! distinct varicties of camels may 
be seen. The stranger is at once struck with 
the cclossal proportions, hirsute appearance, 
ani prond and lofty bearing of the Tui!u, often 
designated by travellers the Turcoman camel, 
thongh a devedgeh or camel-driver would not 
understand what was meant by that name. The 
Tuilu (hairy) camel, is across of the Bohoor 
or male two-hamped camel, known to nataral- 
iets as the Bactrian camel, with the #rranah, 
or female single-humped Arabian camel. It 
may be as well to state here that the single- 
humped camel, in whatever country found, is 
designated the frabian camel by naturalists, 
and that the Dromedary is a swift, high-bred 
variety of this breed, and has greater speed and 
endurance, though it is unable to carry, even 
for short distances, as heavy loads as its slower 
cousins. 


Tne Tuilu isa remarkable anipal in many 
respects. He is, with the exception of the ele. 
phant, the most pawerful animal subjected to 
the :ervice of man; yet so gentle and obedient 
that a child may manage him. His strength is 
very great, and it is not uncommon to see them 
loaded, for a short distance, with twelve and 
fourieen handred weight ; thougb on long joar- 
ne) 8 their buritens seldom exceed eight or nine 
hurdred pounds. The Tuiln has an abundant 
coat of hair, which covers his head, and hangs 
from bis neck nearly to the ground. It is shed 
annually at the commencement of the warm 
season, and is sometimes used ix coarse fabrics; 
itis of arasty brown color, and weighs from 
seven to eight pounds. Both the male and fe- 
male Tuilus are valued on account of their 
strength and other good qualitivs; bat as 
breeders they are of little or no value, for their 
pregeny is comparatively weak, and is almost 
always vicious, intractable, and liable to dis. 
ease. The progeny of the Tuilu is called kukurt, 
a term synonymous to bastard, and may be 
known by its cross disposition, mifigaied re 
semblance to its sire or dam, whichever the 
Tuilu may have been, ard comparatively small 
physical development. The female of the Tuilu 
breed is called Maya, or Maya Tuilw (li-erally 
‘hairy femate.’’) Most of this breed are raised 
by the Yorooks, a pastoral and semi-nomadic 
people, scattered over Asia Miror and the 
northern part of Syria. Travellers frequently 
designate them Tarcomans, (hence the term 
Turcoman camel applied to the Tuila,) but 
they are an inoffensive people, in this respect 
offtring a striking coutrast to the predatory 
Turcomaus. This primitive people receive the 
traveller with kindness and hospitality, offering 
him whatever they possess, gratuitously. They 
are often rich in camels, and through them the 
powerful Tuila breed is kept up—fur as a gene- 
ral thing very little attention is paid by the 
Turks to the preservation of the breed of their 
animals. 

The Yorooks keep Bohoors, which they ob- 
tain from Tartary, and value very highly. They 
are not numerous in Asia Minor, for during my 
stay there, though I sent far and wide for them, 
I saw but ten or twelve. Their owners ask 
high prices for them; though in the Crimea 
and on the shores of the Azoff and Caspian seas 
they are quite cheap. Some Bohoors are nearly 
eight feet in height to the top of the fore hump, 
though I saw none over seven feet eight inches. 
The tallest of the four purchased for the Go. 
vernment was seven feet six incheshigh. They 
are not used for labor in Tarkey, and I doubt 
whetber they could carry as heavy loads as the 
Tailu; moreover, the Bohoor’s peculiar con- 
formation renders it somewhat difficult to ad- 
jast the common camel pack-saddle to his back. 
I saw but one laden with a pack, and his humps 
were turned down and crushed under the saddle 
in a manner that must have deen very painfal 
to the animal. Inthe Crimea, where the Bo- 
hoor is the only species of camel known, he is 
used both for burden and for draught. Camels 
of every species may be used for draught, and 
the only drawback t> their use in this way in 
the East is, that no carriage road can be said to 
exist in all Asia Minor. On a long journey, in 
the course of which mountains and ravines, 
torrents and rivers, have to be crossed, it would 
be impossible to use vehicles, but in countries 
where there are good roads, bridges and ferries, 
there is no obstacle to the use of the camel as 
a draught animal. They are simply yoked to 
the ple, like oxen, and guided with a halter; 
two of them can draw on a good road from 2 500 
to 3,000 lbs. 


The pure Arabian camel is designated by the 
Turks, Deveh Tuiloos, “ hairless camels,”’ in con- 
tradistinction to the Tuilu or Aairy. The male 
is called Leuk, and the female 4rranah or 
Avranah. The Leuk is sometimes as tall and 
as powerful as the Tcilu, but as his hair is com- 


an appearance. A good sized Leuk is from 


mostly of a light brown. 


rich sepia, and its coat ought to bo glossy and 
wavy. Some are trained to wrestle, and are 


camel bites he generally ¢akes the piece out. 


The Pehlehvans or wrestlers, as the camels are 
called, show great dexterity and cunning, and 


number of camels fur no other purpose. They 


Bs Daniel 
Leach, A.M. H. Cowperthwait & Co., Phila. 


paratively short, he does not present as robust 


seven feet two inches to seven feet four inches 
in height, and will carry with ease on a long 
journey from six to seven hundred pounds. 
They are of various colors; in Asia Minor 
In Egypt, where the 
camel has more blood and approaches nearer 
to the dromedary in breed, the predominating 
color is white. The best color for a Leuk isa 


murzied to prevent their biting, for when a 


the Tarks are as fond of camel wrestling as | 
Spaniards are of cock fighting. Some keep a 


Ax Ixtropvction ro rag Srupy or Excuren | ize, beauty and strength. The Tail is some- 
H. Cow- 


| times trained as a Peblehvan, but potwithstand 
ing his great strength he is not always a match 
_ fur the more agile Leuk. 

The female Deveh Tafloos, or Arvanah, se8- 
dom exceeds, in Asia Minor, six feet ten laches 
in height, and is generally several inches ander 
that stetare ;—she can carry loads of from four 
to fire hundred pounds. From the Arvanah aze 
obtained all the different breeds of single 
humped camels, and to those who wish to de 
mesticate this animal in the Unitiid States, it le 
ess: utial to select none bat the beet, for om the 
Arvanzh mainly depends the excéllence of the 
future stock. If a jadicious selection is made 
in purchasing animals for importation, we may 
eventually have a better breed cf this animad 
than is found in any part of the world. 

The instructions of the Secretary of War, re. 
quiring that the commissien shou'd visit Com 
stantinople, Crimea, and Egypt, to ascertain 
| where the best camels were to be found, it was 
determined to make no purchases in Smyrna, 
until after a retarn from those places. 

At Smyrna, circulars were written to persons 
in the interior of Turkey, mostly missionaries, 
containing a series of questions relative to ca- 
mels, by which it was expected mach usefal in. 
formation would be collested. Circumstances 
did not permit the came! tommission to extead 
its operations as widely as was origitally im. 
tendcd. It had been in contemplation to visit 
Persia, where a fine breed is found, and a corpa 
which may be designated ‘the Fiying Came) 
Artillery’”’ is employed in the Shah's army. This 
corps is found very useful in long forced 
marches, both in pursuit and retreat; each 
camel carries a light gun on a swivel, with the 
necessary ammunition, andarider. They ad- 
vance and retire with great rapidity, and the 
natural docility of the animal has rendered 8 
easy to train it to the most intricate evolations. 
There is no question that a corps of this de 
scription would be of great service ia hostili- 
ties with the Indians on our south-westerm 
plains, and the Secretary of War was partice- 
larly desirous to have this corps examined and 
reported on. But, unfortunately, the disturb- 
ed state of the country, in consequence of the 
war then waging between Turkey and Russia, 
rendered the journey impracticable. 

The Supply sailed from Sa yrna for Salonika, 
where it was believed that a good breed of 
cam+tls would be found, inured to the severe 
winters and rugged mountain paths of Roume- 
lia ; but though they ave at other times in com- 
mon use in this province, at the period of the 
Supply’s visit they had been all taken op for 
transportation of military stores by the Saltan’s 
Government. . 

At Salonika a solemn visit of ceremony was 
paid to the Pacha, a lethargis and rather ob- 
tase old gentleman, who appeared much puz- 
zied to understand what object the American 
Government could have ia view in purchasing 
so very common-place an animal as the camel. 
He seemed rather surprised when informed that 
there were no camels in America, except in me- 
nageries. 

On her way from Salonika to Con-tantinople, 
the ship was detained several days near the 
shores of Troas, by head winds. 

Leaving Troy, the Supply entered the Dar- 
danelles in company with a flest cf nearly six 
hundred sail bound to Constantinople and the 
Black Sea, and which had been accumalating 
at their entrance, in consequence of adverse 
winds, for weeks. So great a crowd of ships 
sweeping through this narrow channel, before @ 
fresh southerly breeze, was a spectacle such as 
is rarely seen. Among them were vessels of 
every description, from the stately three-decker 
to the light Kirhanghith, or ‘‘ swallow” of the 
Greek Islands. 

A few day's after the arrival of tte Supp'y at 
Constantinople, preparations were made to visit 
the Crimea. The news of the fall of Sebasto- 
pol reached us at Salonika, and it was suppose@ 
that this would be the most opportune moment 
that would offer to obtain information about the 
Bactrian Camel, which is indigenous to the: 
Crimea, and many of which, it was stated, were 
in constant use by the Allies. 

The Commissioners took passage in the steamer- 
Imperador. Oo arriving at Balaclava, we were 
received with much politeness by the Britiahk 
officer in charge of the transport service, who a& 
once furnished the means to proceed to the 
camp. On their way there, the Commissioners 
stopped to pay their respepts to Gereral Simp 
son, commander-in-chief of the British forces, 
who kindly offered them quarters on Cathcart’ 
Hill, overlooking the city; but to avoid giving 
trouble, they had supplied themselves with a 
tent, bedding, food, and cooking utensils. 
Their ten} was soon pitched, near the cemetery 
which now crowns the hill, and whence a vast 
panoramic view was obtained of both sides the 
harbor of Sebastopol. 

Most of the camels that the allies had selze@ 
or purchased from the natives at the commence. 
ment of the invasion of the Crimga, had perished 
doring the two severe winters \passed before 
Sebastopol, and the few that were left were but 
little used, as the besiegers had now excellent 
roads and abundant means of transp>rtation.— 
The height of the Crimean came! is about the same 
as that of the Bohoor of Anatolia, and is probe. 
bly of the same breed, though the Bohoors of 
Anatolia are origiaslly from the country ber 
dering on the Azoff and Caspian seas. Nome 
are bred in Asia Minor, and it is probable that 
not a single female of that breed is to be found 
there. The camel of Bessarabia is also two 

hamped, and is said to attain a larger statare 
than that of the Crimea. It is even affirmed thas 
their average height from the top of the head 
to the role of the foot is about nine fee! four 
inches. As they do not carry their heads as 
high as their humps, this would make their 
height nearly ten feet. The Bessarabian came? 
may be a larger variety than the Crimean, it 
very doubtful whether the difference betweem 
them is so great. The writer has seen many 
camels, but with a single exception none that 
exceeded seven feet eight inches in height. 
The exception was a long legged brute in Syria, 
| which measured eight feet one inch and for 
which he was chiefly indebted to his stilt-like 
legs. (CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.) 
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THE ANGELS. 


PARAPMRASED FROM THE GERMAN. 


Now list while [ tell thee, my darling child, 

How lovely and fair are the angels mild ' 

They have radiant faces more purely bright 
Than the heavens and earth in soft spring light; 
They have eyes so blue, and serenely fair, 

And eternal flowers in their golden hair, 

And thetr flashing wings which to thee would seem 
Of silvery moonshine, a dazzling beam, 

The angels wave so stately and light, 

From rosy morn till the dewy night. 


Now list while I tell thee, my darling child, 
How softly and light soar the angels mild! 

As lightly as Gutters from heaven the snow, 

As soft as o'er earth the pale moonbeams glow, 
As light as the mist in silver wreath curls, 

As soft as the bud into blossom unfurls, 

As lightly as leaflet is borne from the tree, 

As soft as the nightfall o’er land and o'er sea, 
Thus lightly and softly, my darling child, 

On pinion of air soar the angels mild ! 


Now list while I tell thee, my darling ci:ild, 

W here dweil the angels so lovely and mild! 
Where the voise of the poor is heard in need, 
There haste the angels with manna to feed ; 

Where o’er her sick babe the young mother weeps, 
Bright angels flo-k nigh, and the little one sleeps ; 
W bere the worn and weary faint and fear, 

W here trembies a soul, where falis a tear, 

There swiftly speed, my dar ing child, 

On ministering wing the angels mild! 


And wouldst thou, my child, the angels view ° 
That on this earth thou canst not do; 
But, if boly and pure thou livest here, 
A beauteous ange! will ever be near ; 
And in that hour when realms of light 
Refuigent, dawn o’er the dimming sight, 
Thoa’il see them then, as they beckon aloft, 
Expand thy budding wings so soft! 
And lo! in Elysium, my darling child, 
Thou wilt be triumpbant an angel mild ! 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

After returning Mrs. Hardy to her home, and 
socing that her mind continued in its improved 
condition, though still not entirely clear, the 
dcctor went to Mr. Hardy at his place of busi- 
n9s8, and informed him of the favorable change 
which had taken place. The intelligence was 
not received with as warmly uttered pleasure as 
the doctor had expected to hear. Mr. Hardy 
had meny questions to ask, and doubts to be 
removed. Did not the doctor think it rather 
precipitate to bring his wife home? Would it 
not have been wiser to havs waikd a few days, 
to see if the favorabie change continued? He 
did not like the means used in her ‘‘ temporary 
restoration,’’ as he called it. It was Lis opinion 
that it would never do to leave Helen and her 
mother together. They would mutually ener- 
vate each other. 

The doctor thought differently, and charged 
Mr. Hardy on no account to ixterrupt their in. 
tercourse, but to leave Helen to deal with her 
mother as her own heart might dictate. 

« Depend upon it,’”’ said he, “ she is wiser in 
this matter, from pure love, than either you or 
I in the pride of our reason. Let them alone. 
Her hand has opened already a window in her 
mother’s scul, through which light is stream. 
ing. She has done more in an hour than I 
could have accomplished in weeks; more, pro- 
bably, than I could have accomplished in years. 
Helen is the true physician in this case; and 
we must not interfere with her in the slightest 
degree. You may blame her for disobedience, 
in leaying school without your permiesion ; but 
I sce a Providence in the act; and you may 
well be thankfal, even while you blame.”’ 

Mr. Hardy tried not to see this Providence; 
because he did not wish te sec it. He had re- 
solved that Helen should go back, and up to 
this time still meant to keep his resolve. But 
the new aspect of things was like placing a huge 
barrier in his way. The impulse to leap over 
this barrier at all hazards was very strong ; but 
against the physician’s injunction he dared not 
act in a matter where, if evil consequences fol- 
lowed, his reputation in the eyes of the world, 
must suffer deeply. 

Mr. Hardy was always ready to make a virtue 
of necessity. He never yielded, so long as 
there remaired any hope of accomplishing his 
ends; but, when the last hope failed, and ac- 
quiescence was inevitable, the man put ona 
new exterior, and sought for compensation in 
the good opinion of others. Finding that the 
doctor was decided, and that he was beginning 
to manifest surprise at his evident unwillingness 
te wccede to the requirements of the case, he 
geve up all opposition, saying, 

«You ought to know best, doctor, and I 
leave ail in your hands. I am in the habit of 
viewing every matter that comes up for consi- 
deration on all sides, and making up my own 
judgment from my own reason. Of course I 
cannot always be right. Questions will arise 
wherein the judgment of others is superior to 
mine, and this, no doubt, is one of them. What 
fs best for my wife and child is the problem to 
solve. Their good is the high end we both 
have inview. To gain this I am ready to make 
any sacrifice, however great. Ah, doctor! 
you should not wonder, with so much at stake, 
that I counsel at times with doubt, or hesitate 
to act, where the action proposed does not ac- 
cord with my own convictions. My wife and 
child are both dear to me. I separated them— 
an act that smote my heart with inconceivable 
pein—because I saw that they were doing each 
other immense injury. The necessity that re- 
quires them again to be thrown together in even 
@ greater mutual dependance, I cannot buat re- 
gerd as a serious calamity ; and I tremble as | 
look forward to the conseq uences.”’ 

The doctor gave Mr. Hardy, after this speech, 
uttered with an exterior that deceived even be- 
yond his language, credit for a great deal more 
than he deserved. Bat the latter was a skilled 
actor; so skilled that very few of those who 
met him in business or social intercourse pene- 
trated the habitual mask, or dreamed of the 
cold selfishmess that coiled itself, like a sting- 
ing serpent, below the bland and genial exterior 
of his life. 

Sull, the doctor was not altogether deceired. 
He had seen and beard enough to put him on 
his guard, and to satisfy him that Mr. Hardy, 
if not an unfeeling husband and father, was, at 
beast, a mistaken one; and he know that igno- 


rance often wrought as fearfal evil es design. — 
He believed that he had discovered, in the se- 
paration of Helen from her mother, the exci- 
ting cause of her temporary alienation of mind, | 
and never admitted to the father, for an instant, 
that any possible injury could arise to either | 


gestion, but the doctor always met him on the 
threshold, and settled it without argument. 


ber father, and by the very power of a new as. 
pect, compelled a modified treatment. He had 


power; she had returned to her home & calm, 


and mien, and tone of voice, commanded a ro- 
spect that he almost felt it a humiliation to 
yield. The fire had penetrated to the centre of 
her being; bat in suffering she had been 


clearer in perception, and stronger to endure. — 
Her first requirement, on coming home from 
the Asylum, was that the stranger she had 
found in her mother’s place should at once 
leave; and on no acecunt be seen by her mo- 
ther, except as a visitor. The doctor demar- 
red; but Helen’s answer, in which her reason 
for what she requized was given, instantly 
brought the physician over to her side, and the 
woman, after duc explanations were made, re- 
tired from the house without having been seen 
by Mrs. Hardy. 

In no condition was the mother to assume the 
duties of her household. The light of reason 
had indeed broken through the clondy veil, but 
it did not yet burn with a clear radiance. She 
required the wisest and the kindest treatment. 
Had she been left to her husband’s blind disci- 
pline, they would have retarned her to the 
Asylum in less than a week. As it was, the 
veil over her reason grew thinner every hour, 
and the light came in stronger. Things did not 
progress according to the jadgment of Mr. 
Hardy, who suffered all the while from an impa- 
tient desire to put forth his hand and interrupt 
their movement. But Helen was quiet and 
firm, and the doctor very watchful and quick to 
admonish; and so, in the lovieg care of the 
one, and the wise supervision of the other, the 
blind home tyrant was kept from doing the 
harm to which his persietent self-will was con- 
stantly prompting him. 

Happily, nothing occurred to interrupt the 
gradual r:etarn of Mrs. Hardy to the mental 
health which had been so seriously impaired ; 
and when both mind and body were so far re- 
stored that she could fill her old place in the 
household, she found an arm to lean upon that 
was strong to support her feeble steps. Helen 
did not recede from the active position taken 
on the restoration of her mother, but maintain- 
ed the womanly character so suddenly develop- 
ed, and kept her place by her mother's side, 
and between her and her father’s will, steadily 
as in the beginning. 

Mr. Hardy found himself befficd in almost 
every attempt to bend his daughter out of the 
line of conduct her heart’s instincts led her to 
pursue. She never met him in open opposi- 
tion, and never so directly disregarded his com- 
mands or suggestions asto give room for his 
strong self-will to lift itself in stabborn power. 
The mild, even, calm self-possession that was 
rarely lost; the singular force and clearness of 
all the reasons she gave for her conduct when 
questioned—gradually inspired a feeling of re- 
spect and confidence that took its place in his 
mind even against the opposition of a meanly 
se)fish pride. 

Nothing more was said about sending Helen 
away to school, although Mr. Hardy did not 
admit, to himself, for a single moment, that he 
had abandoned the purpose; and he waited 
from day to day, and from week to week the 
occarrence of a good opportunity for an- 
nouncing his wiil in that particular. But the 
opportunity never occurred. There was some- 
thing about Helen that always put a seal upon 
his lips whenever his perverse self-will prompt- 
ed him to utter the sentence of exile from 
home. And so he had to content himself with 
design in place of act. To have given up the 
former would have been to acknowledge that 
John Hardy was wrong—but John Hardy was 
“always right.”’ Circumstances, that alter 
cases, were wrong in the present instance ; and 
he yielded to the power of circumstances. 
Time wore on; and no farther aberration of 
mind took place. Every day Helen gained a 
new and stronger influence in the household, 
and came in, protectingly, more and more, be- 
tween the arbitrary will of her father and itc 
sensitive members. Even against his own con- 
victions and purposes did she bend the former; 
and she often led him, even while he meant to 
resist her inflaence, in the way she wished him 
to go, passive almost as a little child. 

Back to its former condition of thought and 
feeling, the mind of Mrs. Hardy did not come. 
The work of restoration went on steadily to a 
certain point, and there progression ceasei. A 
deep, pulseless quiet seemed to have fallen on 
her spirit. She moved about the house and 
among her children with a placid, absent de- 
meanor. Her voice never rose above an even 
tone, nor gave a sign of emotion. It seemed 
as if every green thing in her heart had been 
withered ; as if all the goodly trees had cast 
their leaves, and the singing birds found shel- 
ter no longer amid their branches. 

At intervals, more or less remote from each 
other, a change would appear in Mrs. Hardy’s 
state of feeling. It did not rise above the usual 
dead level, but sunk below it. A deep gicom, 
traceable to no apparent cause, would gather 
over her mind, and, for days—sometimes for 
weeks—she would not rise from her bed; or if 
wooed by her danghter’s gentle entreaties to 
come forth and join the family, it was with a 
rayless countenance and eyes so sad that the 
heart ached to look iato them. And so the 
months and years went by—lovely children 
springing up around the mother, and claiming 
her devoted attention, yet not seeming to have 
power to enter her heart beyond the pillared 
vestibule. 

Alas forthe home which Mr. Hardy had so 
fondly desired! The home, so beautiful in im- 
agination, as, looking down the vista of years, 
he had pictured its pleasant confines, and seen 
himself happiest of the happy amid his wife 
and children. How lovely had been the idel ; 
how cold and sad the reality! What a terrible 
disappointment of all his hopes! He had been 
too eager and too selfish—-trampling under 
foot the tender plante which alone could bear, 
in after time, the fruit he coveted. He hed 
desired a home, with love-fires shining in per- 
petual radiance; but his cold, proud nature 
could not stoop to join in the work of kindling 
these fires, or in keeping them brightly bun- 





changed, and now came forth purer in feeling, 


ing. He demanded love and obedience; bat 
his stern volce had in it no magical power. They 
came not at bis call. Oot in the world a strong, 
self will might bear bim on to the accomplieh. 
ment of his purposes; but when he sternly 


sought to bend, even at the risk of breaking, & | 
from their most intimate association and mutual woman's heart—when be commanded love and | sible gush of feeling with the vo.ce of Mrs. | 
dependance. Every now and then Mr. Hardy — 
would introduce the sabject by query or sag- | 


obedience at home—when too proud to woo, 
and too selfish to yield his own wishes for an- 
other’s pleasure, he claimed smiles and affec- 


speak by a word into beautifal existence! 


If Mr. Hardy, during all these long years of 
parted with her a weak, weeping child, whose prioful discipline passed through by himself | sister! my heart springs towards you. 
very suffericeg was a temptation to his love of and wife, saw, in a single instance, his error, | you will let me lean upon you 


| pride suffered no repentant impulse to ripple in 


, had commenced be meant to go through to the 
last. “John Hardy had begun rig bt, and Joba 
Hardy would end right.” In the eyee of the 
, world he was a mild, consistent, gentlemenly, 
benevolent man; and as be was in the eyes of 
| the world, so he was in hisown eses. Often 
| he returned to the past—often began at the be- 
ginning, reviewing the etrarge, unreasonable 
condact of his wife from the very day be pro- 
posed having a home of hia own up to the pre- 
sent period, and in all the troubled passages of 
_ their lives he eaw himself a martyr, and his 
wife as a strange, self-willed being, who, be- 
, cause she coald not bave her own way, made 
cloud and da:kness to gather in perpetual 
gioom around their dwelling. All this he 
thought out over and over again—but self love 
| kept perception dim. Not once did he go out 
of his own consciousness, and so enter into the 
feelings and consciousness of his wife as to re 
alize apything of her peculiar states, wants, 
or feelings. And so, over and over again, the 
conviction was reproduced that John Hardy 
was right. And when John Hardy was right 
with himself no rock could be more firmly 
based. He was a moral Gibraltar. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

In the progress of years, a few changes in the 
condition of Mrs. Hardy’s mind took place. 
The withered heart showed signs cf feeling. In 
the brooding warmth of her oldest daughter’s 
love was a pervading vitality, that, as a source 
of life, was ever transferring itself to the mo- 
ther, until ber reeipient forms of life began to 
receive and to react. If the result brongbt a 
deeper capacity for enjoyment, it also brought 
adeeper capacity for pain. If her mind was 
able to see clearer, the better vision revealed 
much that could not be seen without sorrow. 
As love, the very essence of her woman’s nature, 
regained some of its outgoing impulses, and 
shot forth its clinging tendrils, the impulses 
fell back again, in shocks, upon her heart, and 
the tendrils wound their spirals ia the form- 
less air. 

A woman with a highly organized spiritual 
nature, and with woman’s eternal necessity 
upon her—tbe necersity of a union with a true 
masculine soul, the heavenly complement of her 
own—life could not flow into her heart with re- 
newing warmth, without a restoration of desires 
never to be satisfied in this world. Then, as 
she realized again, with an acute perception, 
how strangely adverse to the right develop- 
ment and true growth of her spiritual nature, 
were all her marital relations, eld questions 
intruded themselves, beclouding her mind, and 
filling it with perplexing doubts. Taught, from 
earliest infancy, to confide in and reverence the 
Divine Being as a loving Father of his human 
children, and still desiring to hold fast upon 
this estimate of her Creator, she found the or 
deal of her own life too flery, and her own ex- 
perience too full of suffering in its worst forms, 
to leave room for any instinctive conclusions 
that were not in contravention of all her first 
ideas of a God full of Divine benevolence. 
Every day these thoughts troubled her more 
and more. The new life in her heart, was but 
a life in the old forms of her being. It was 
still woman’s life; and as it grew stronger, her 
woman’s rature felt the old yearnings, and love 
stood looking forth, sighing for true com- 
panionship. 

Ah! bitterly as of old—yea, more bitterly, 
did she mourn the sad life-bondage to which a 
fatal error had doomed her. But there was one 
thought, ever and anon introdisg itself, that 
brought a temporary relief. The end of her 
journey could not be far in the distance. Yet, 
quickly following this thought, came ever a 
troubled question,—'* What of the future and 
its sonl-affinities?’”’ And there was no answer. 
How often her spirit stood still, hearkening unto 
the unknown, unseen world, and eagerly trem- 
bling in hope of some response. Bat the silence 
that followed her call was profound as the si- 
lence of death! 

This was the state of Mrs. Hardy’s mind, and 
such were her relations to her husband, her 
family, and to society, at the period of her first 
introduction to the reader, from which point we 
now trace briefly onward the bistory of her in- 
ner life. We repeat a single sentence from the 
conclusicn of the second chapter, in order to 
return the reader’s mind, by an easy transition, 
into the early progression of the narrative. 


« A little while afterwards Mrs. Percival ob- 
served that Mr. Hardy was in the centre of a 
group of ladies and gentlemen, to whom he was 
talking in a very animated way. Mrs. Hardy 
was not on his arm. She sought for her through 
the crowded rooms, but, not finding her, went 
out into the garden, where she discovered her 
standing under an arbor, looking more like an 
immoveable statue than a living woman. As 
she came up, the light, streaming out from the 
open windows, and falling upon her cheeks, 
glittered among the crystal tears, and told that 
she was weeping.”’ 

Mrs. Percival took the hand of Mrs. Hardy, 
and held it very tightly witbin her own; but 
without speaking. For some moments, there 
was not the slightest motion or response. 

“ Dear friend!” A world of true sympathy 
| was in the low, tender tones of her voice. 
| Instantly the hand of Mrs. Hardy clasped it- 
self upon the hand of Mrs. Percival, and with 
|@ preesure that sent an electric thrill to her 
' heart. 
«Dear friend!” Mrs. Percival repeated the 
words with added tenderness. “Dear friend 
‘and sufferer !’’ she continued, “I am no curious 
intruder upon sorrow’s sacred precincts. I ask 
no confidences. There are in all hearts secret 
places that must ever remain hidden from all 
' eyes bat those of God, the Wise and the Merci- 
ful; and far be it from me to desire even to 
, have the veil removed. Such places are in my 
own heart, and I would die rather than open 
the ioor for any one to enter. All [ ask is the 
privilege of a comforter, if there be power in 
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me to speak consoling werds. I bave passed 
through many fiery trials—fiery, it may be, as 
your own; and I feel that I am stronger, and I 
hope, purer, throagh suffering. If you are 


weak and faint, will you lean upon my arm! 





Dear sister!"’ 


| 


Percival. “I love you!” 
Never was that closirg sentence uttered with 
, more truth or tenderness—not even 


| tlonate acquiescence as a right, he found bis | of enamored manh od, ia the flash of love's 
There was a change in Helen that surprised will powerless to create what be thought to young dream. 


‘““] am very weak—and the way is dark!”’ 
, How mournfully those words were said. “ Deor 
Oh! if 


9? 


Mrs. Percival drew her arm around ber, as 


reserved, self-reliant woman, whose every step suniight and promise over his feelings. As be she replied, 


« Can I say more to win your confidence ?”’ 
« No—no!”’ quickly answered Mrs. Hardy. 
‘: My heart accepts the love you offer, in thank- 
\fulness. Ah, my friend! your tores have gone 
“very far down amid the deeper places of my 
|goul, awakening echoes that have slumbered 
| for years in silence—and your words bave stir- 


red a crowd of emotions, akng the topmost, 


j waves of which light is glittering. Oh! if the 
day indeed is breaking ?’’ 

‘Night, dear friend,” said Mrs. Percival, 
‘js only the absence of day. The sun is al- 
ways in mid heavens; and the eart® is forever 
revolving. The day-spring from on high comes 
as surely to the spirit, as mornirg to the sons 
of men. Lilt up your eyes, and bebold upon 
the far off mountain tops, blessed tokens of the 
coming dawn!”’ 

«My vision is feeble, and my hcart fall of 
questioning doubts,’’ replied Mrs. Hardy; “1 
cannot see the mountaia tope. I have no true 
faith in the morning; and yet hope is fluttering 
in my heart!’’ 

Merry voices now broke upon the air, and a 
group of jaughing girls came bounding into the 
garden. Mrs. Pereival drew her arm within 
that of Mrs. Hardy, and they moved down one 
of the walks. Two or three of the girls joined 
them, and kept in their company for some time, 
entirely interrupting their conversation, which 
was not renewed again during the evening. 

A few days afterwards, they met under cir- 
cumstauces more favorable. Mrs. Percival 
called, as she had promised to do, upon Mrs. 
Hardy. As from the heart's fullness the lips 
have utterance, the former subject of convers’- 
tion was soon renewed, and the dark mystery of 
life presented for solution. Mrs. Hardy’s mind 
was ca'mer than before; and her thought 
clearer, but very earnest. 

‘¢ What cf our fature livyes?’’ ehe asked, io 
the progress of their familiar talk. ‘It is into 
the unknown beyond that my eyes are ever 
straining themselves. Hope in this life died 
out losg ago; but, oh, my friend! what of the 
eternal life ?”’ 

‘To the pure and geod it will be a life of 
heppiness,”’ answered Mrs. Percival. 

A shade of disappointment went over the 
countenance of Mrs. Hardy. 

‘*T am not satisfied with any broad generali- 
ties like this. 
made up of mental states that depend upon 
conditions of life. A vague, dreamy happiness 
is nothing. If we are to live for ever, how are 
we to live? and under what laws of association ? 
Can death make me less 4 woman, or put out 
the instincts of my woman’s heart ?” 

‘© No ;”? was the firmly uttered reply. ‘‘ Death 
—or the separation of the natural from the 
spiritual—will make you more a woman, and 
quicken into higher life all your womanly in- 
stincts!’’ 

ss And it will be the same with man?” 

‘*‘ How can it be otherwise? Is not man as 
different from woman in mind, as in body? 
Death is only a withdrawal of the spiritual from 
the natural and the material; not an extinction 
of its inner forms of life. Man will remain 
man, and woman remain woman, as now. 
Thought can compass, from God-given reason, 
no other conclusion.” 

A deep sigh trembled on tke lips of Mrs. 
Hardy. For some moments she sat lost in 
thought. 

¢‘ As woman is the complement of man hsre, 
so will woman be the co>mplement of man here- 
after,’’ she said, at length, speaking very de- 
liberately. 

“If I do not believe that,” replied Mre. Per- 
cival, “I cannot believe in my own life, nor 
have any faith in its yearning instincts. I have 
an ever abiding sense of personal incomplete- 
ness; an eternal longing for an interior com- 
panionship that signifies nothing leas than one- 


ness.”” 
«Oh, my friend! How entirely have you 


given voice to my own feelings. But does not 
your heart tremble ia doubt and fear, as you 
look forward into this unknown picture, over 
which the darkest veil of mystery is drawn ?”’ 

6‘ No, it does not tremble,’’ said Mrs. Perci- 
val, a light playing over her countenance as she 
spoke. 

Mrs. Hardy gazed, for some time, isto the 
face of her friend. 

“There is one subject on which I want 
more light,’’ said she, with the manner of one 
who was forcing herse)f into the utterance of 
something that was either painful or repugnant. 
«I have before spoken of affinities, and the 
laws of future association. It is on this sub- 
ject that I am groping inthe dark. Will the 
same laws be in force there, that operate here ? 
Or, to speak more plainly, is marriage here a 
marriage for eternity ?” 

«A true marriage here is an eternal mar- 
riage !’’ replied the friend; ‘‘ none other.” 

‘s What is a true marriage ?”’ 

« A union of minds.” 

“Ah!” 

6s Vows— pledges— promises—are but externa) 
bonds, and for this world only. They fall away 
at death, and are of no more after value than 
the body that descends to the pit. In the fu- 
ture life there must be a oneness of thought 
and feeling, or there can be no conjanction of 
soul with soul.’’ 

« Blessed faith! Ob, what would I not give 
to feel a divine assurance of its truth!’ said 
Mrs. Hardy, with flushing cheeks and brighten- 
ing eyes. 

« Suppose,”’ said Mrs. Percival, ‘« there were, 
as bas so often been imagined, a window in 
every one’s bosom. Or, better, suppose the 
countenance were a mirror that reflected the 
epirit’s true form, so that each one could see 
the quality of his neighbor, whi'e his own stood 
revealed to the eyes of every curious observer. 
Would not hundreds and thousands who meet, 
now, in smiling confidence, who woo and wed, 
and find misery instead of happiness, be driven 
| asunder at the first meeting? It is because 
men and women do not really know each other, 
or have false views of marriage, that so many 
wed unwisely. Bat in the other life, where 








There came a sudden, irrepres- | 


by the lips. 


Happiness is a positive thing, | 


each is seen and known as he is, there can be 


no wistakes as to quality, and no union of op 
posites. The aflinities will be those of love 
and wisdom. Men and wemen will be attached 
or repelled according to the measure in each of 
wisdom, and the love of wisdom. The higher 
| or more interior the wisdom of the man-ange}, 
| the deeper, purer and tenderer must be tho 

love of that wisdom in the woman-angel who is 
‘to make bis eternal complement.” 

Mrs. Hardy looked wonderingly ioto the face 
of her friend, ard listeved so eagerly that her 
breath was almost suspended. 
| “Do you comprebsaod me?” said Mrs. Perci- 

val, after a pause. 
| ‘It seems as if I were stepping from a dark 
, chamber, into the blessed daylight!”’ was an- 

swered. ‘Ob, it must be as you say! What 

a world of dreams and shadows has been the 
|fature. Bat you have peopled it for me with 
lovieg men and women, who think, and feel, 
My heart is already leaping with a 
new impulse. Trere is yet hope, and life, and, 
may I not believe, jy in the future ?’’ 
said Mrs. Percival impres- 


| 


| and love! 
| 


« God is love,” 
sively. 

‘It must be O3, what s light seems 
; gathering God is love! 
' And if love be His very essential ‘pature, and 
| He is as wise as gocd, then bas He not created 
' the heart of a woman, with all its urdying im- 

pulses, its deep, loving necessities, witbout pro- 
viding for her an eternal companionship.”” 
| «I could doubt my existence as well,” re- 
p'ied Mrs. Percival. ‘ But in this connexion, 
there is another trath that deeply concerns as. 
If we desire heavenly companionsiip, we must 
prepare ourselves for Heaven.” 

Mrs. Hardy sighed, and there followed a 
gradual drooping of her countemance. 

‘s And this is not done by fasting and prayer,” 
said Mrs. Percival; “but by right living. It 
is net done by brooding over our own anhappi- 
ness, but by seeking the happiness of others. 
As social anchorites, we gain nothing of hea- 
venly states. Notas the old hermit, can we re- 
tire, in. weakness or cowardice, from the life- 
battle, and hope to win the favor of the great 
Captain of our Salvation. The very life of 
Heaven is the love of blessing others ont of 
ourselves, and if we do not acquire the love 
here, it will never gain an entrance into oar 
hearts there ; for n> one really comes in’o Hea- 
ven after death. Heaven is a state of tie affec- 
tions, and these affections must first be born on 
the earth; for it is here that the true spiritual 
life, as well as the natural life, begins. As 
soon as these are born, we come into associa- 
tion with angelic spirits, and thus enter a Hea 
venly society, with which there will be visible 
presence when this mortal shall put on immor- 
tality. We must have on the wedding garment, 
the cil of true charity must be in our lamps, 
or we cannot enter into the Marriage Supper of 
the Lamb.” 

*¢] am afraid,’’ Mrs. Hardy looked thought- 
ful even to seriousness, ‘(that I am neither 
clothed in the wedding-garment, nor have oil in 
my lamp; but in the strength of Him who 
giveth all good gifts to His erring and sinful 
children, I will wear for myself a garment of 
truth, and buy oil forthe lamp which has too 
long swung rayless in my hand.”’ 


‘- We too often forget,’ said Mrs. Percival, 
‘in our own grief, pain or disappoirtment, 
that others suffer as well aa we. That the 
spirits with which we strugglein a vain antagon- 
ism are suffering spirits as well as our own. 
That the links of the cbain that binds us to an- 
other chafes also that other heart. Our tears 
are not always shed alone. The path we tread 
in darkness may be dark also to another's feet. 
Ab, my friend! there is, in all sorrow, whether 
for lost friends, or lost happiness, an ¢le- 
ment of selfishness that gives double anguish 
to the pain. If we cou'd only think less of our 
own unsatisfied longings, and let our hearts go 
out in pity even for those who wrong and op- 
press ts, becanee they are fellow sufferers, the 
burdens we bear would rest lighter on our 
shoulders. It is a fact worthy of note that the 
moment we let sympathy for another’s grief 
find a lodging place in our hearts, that moment 
our own griefs bear upon us with a diminished 
pressure.” 

Mrs. Hardy scarcely responded to these re- 
marks; but they teok strong hold upon her 
thoughts; and she said, mentally, *« How selfish 
I have been !”’ 


sO. 


arcund the words-— 


‘*We censure the old recluse for retiring 
from the world,’’ resumed Mrs. Percival, ‘in- 
stead of remaining in the world, bravely meet- 
ing its wrong, and striving to do some good in 
his day and generation. And are we that re- 
tire from the world, in the seclusion of our 
homes, brooding over the ruins of our earthly 
hopes, any wiser or better than he? No, my 
friend, we are not! Nay! Nay! Let us come 
out of ourselves. Let us look away from our 
own hearts to which we can bring neither light 
nor comfort, and see if we cannot bring light 
and comfort into tome other heart. Im this 
work our labor will not be in vain—and the 
blessing will be twofold.” 


‘‘] thank you, dear friend!” said Mrs. 
Hardy, ‘‘for all that you have said. Ah! If 
we had met earlier!” 

«It is never too late!’’ was the impressively 
spoken answer. 

‘No, thank God!” responded Mrs. Hardy, 
with a gush of feeling that surprised her vis'- 
tor, who knew not how deeply her words had 
gone down into the heart of her suffering sister, 
ner with what better purposes they were already 
inspiring her. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

It was, perhaps, an hour after Mrs. Percival 
took leave of Mrs. Hardy, that the latter start- 
ed up from a deep reverie at the sound of her 
husband’s voice. The day was drawing to a 
close, and Mr. Hardy had returned from busi- 
ness. The perpetual shadow resting over his 
home—the coldness of the fireside circle—the 
absence of loving acts towards ore who had not 
inspired love—all tended to sobvz, and, in a 
degree, to sadden the spirit of Mr. Hardy, who 
remained cold, dignified and exacting. 


Of all this Mrs. Hardy had been thinking; 
and memory had carried her back to the early 
times when her young husband, in his eagerness 
to compass the blessings of the home he covet- 
ed, had trampled upon her feelings, and pat 
out the light that was to warm and cheer and 
make beantifal his dwelling. And ever since 
they had walked cn, side by side, in darkness. 
If her life had been a sad and dreary one, had 
not his been cheerless? Even if he had been 
wrong—nay cruel—was he not a sufferer? A 
new feeling stirred in the breast of Mrs. Hardy; 
a feeling of pity for her husband. Like a 
stranger in a crowded city, he was, in a certalz 








sense, alone in the midst of his family. All 
treated him with respect; yet none seemed to 
love Even the youngest hushed their 
merry voices when he entered the room where 
they sported. 

As Mr. Hardy came Into the spartment where 
his wife was sitting, the latter raised her eyes to 
bis face—a thing unusual, for her babit was to 
avoid looking at him directly. Each saw in the 
countenance of the other an expression that 
caused the eyes to linger. What Mr. Hardy 
saw was a something gentle, womanly and ten- 
der; for the heart of his wife was spesk ng ia 
her eyes. 

“How are you to-day, Jane?” He spoke 
kindly, and with a real interest in his voice. 
How many, many years had passed since that 
voice bad in it the slightest melody for her ears! 
But, now, it awoke pleasing emotions. 

“TI feel quite well,”’ she answered, in a low, 
even tone, while the expression of her face had 
in it something agreeable to the eyes that look- 
ed upon it half in wonder. ‘‘ Are you as well 
as uszal?’’ 

Mrs. Hardy gazed with some earnestness at 
her husband. There was a change in his coun- 
tenance, which she had pot observed before. 
“Why do you 


him. 


Quite as well,’ he replied. 


ask ?’’ he added aftera pause. 


‘I thought you had a weary look?” said 4 
Mrs. Hardy, with so real en interest in ber # 


vcice—not desigred, but spontaneous—that her 
husband was tonched with a feeling of tender- 
ness unusual to his cold nature. 

“I am often weary with the day’s care at 
labor,” he replied, “and glad when the bow 
of reset comes.”’ 

Mrs. Hardy said no more, but her eyes, that 
lingered upon his face, had a new light in them) 
—the light of kindness. She thought of thistl 
care and labor to which he referred, and 
membered that it was not all for himself—that 


de. 


e 


she was a sbarer in the benefit; and that-he# 
never withheld anything from her that money ~ 


could bay if she desired its possession; while, 
the home he provided for her and his childre 
was luxurious. i 
‘* Have I done all in my power to make gbls 
home a pleasant «ne for my busband?”” The 
question intruded itself almost rebukingly. 
‘Asa wife have I done my duty?” Self-con- 
viction answered “No!” f 
Mr. Hardy was surprised; pay, méfe, pleased 
at this new aspect ia his wife’s manner, that 
broke upon him like sun rays falling suddenly 
through a rifted cloud. Very gentle was his 
demeanor towards her all through the evening 
that followed, and very guarded was he in 
speech and tone, lest he should call Back the 
old, leaden aspect to the face of his wife, and 
change the grateful warmth of her 
ner to the cold exterior she had so long 
The children noted the change, and 
tone of feeling pervaded their spirits. 
drew around him with more loving 
and, instead of repelling them as was 
the case, he rather Invited their ce 
His epeech was more subdued, and” 
air so different from its usual asp ; 
pleasing wonder filled their minds. _ 
Mr. Hardy noted this evening as the 
agreeable to his feelings that be haa 
home, in the midst of his family, formians 
Ite remembrance was with him on 
morning, and also the desire to pags m 
such evenings. Like desert wandere 
through long journeyings under gii@) ng 
sun, he had come to a spring beng © palm 
trees, and paused for rest and refreshment; and 
now he felt stronger to move on again. 
The first words spoken to him by his #ife— 
how rare a thiag was it for her yoice to seach 
his ears burdened with any outgoing 
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took the form of a question as te whetiier she 


could not render him a service. He accepted 


the proffer, kindly mide, with a pleased man- 7 


ner. Not in the least obtrusive was Mrs. Hardy, 


The change in her conduct was simply a change 
from cold indifference to a manifested interest. 
Very careful was Mr. Hardy not to say or do 


anything that could wound or disturb this new 
and better state of mind. 
his usual condact! 
come to the utterance of unkind words, the” 
simple expreesioncf his unkind feelings, 
another form of speech was almost new to him ;' 
and he was in danger, every moment, of acting 


How different from 
So accustomed had he be- 


from the old habit insiead of the new purpose. @& 


Once, as they sat at the breakfast-table, he for- 
got himself, and spoke to her with a cold sneer 
on his lip. He looked for a total change in héF 
manner—for the instant going out of the light, 
the first faint rays of which had falien upon him 
with a most grateful warmth. How deeply 
did he regret his weakness, and blame himself 
for unkiodness. 

Almost stealthily did Mr. Hardy lift his ey 
to the face of his wife, to see if the old ex 


4" 


5, a 


sion had returned. No, it was not there! Thes # 


long lashes had fallen, until they made a ¢ 
line on ber cheeks, and her lips were closed 


ther more tightly than usual. If there was any el 


change in her countenance, it was 4 
regret, softened by a spirit of rf ; 
tience. A kind word soon left 
Hardy, and he had the pleasure 
for effect on his wife. 

All day, from the time he 
morning until his retarn at x 
Hardy pondering this change 
ner, and wondering at its origin.” Ho event 
which he could trace it, had occurred. 
had been no change in him. He had been 
hard and cold, and selfishly exacting as 
and even on the very morning of the p 
day, hai permitted himself to speak to’ her 
more than usual uokindaess. 

Almost the first thing observed by Mr. Har- 
dy, on comiag home, was some little arrange- 
ment fer his comfort—a trifle io itself, yet evim- F 


cing a thoughtfal anticipation of his wishes. Ite @ 


natare left no doubt as to the hand to which & 
he was indebted for the service. He was touch- 
ed and rebuked. 

The meeting between himself and his 
was quiet, and slightly reserved @m both sides; 
yet, in the manner of each, was & Bew spirit— 
the spirit of kindness. Doutly guarded was | 
Mr. Hardy, lest, in a thoughtless moment, 
stould wound a sensitive nature, which he 
felt prompted to shield from assault. 

The deep, interior gratidcation felt by 
Hardy at this favoradle change in her 
following so quickly upon a change in her 
manner towards him, was not unmingled 
painfal rogrets for past neglect of duty. 

“Ab!” she thought, “if I bave suffered, 
I not also occasiéned soffcring? If my 
has been bitter, has not bis been bitter 
A wife should be asthe sun ia her h 
dwelling; but I have not been even as the! 
and stars !’’ . 

A deep sigh parted the lips of Mrs. 
It reached ber busband’s ears, and, a this 
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5 ere 
al, did not fret him as of old; for he was & 
who had little sympathy with sighs and 


Much easier than she had hoped to find them, 
the new duties which Mrs. Iardy, In the 
wakening of better impulses, had prescribed 
herself. The first effort was, perhaps, the 
ost difficult. It was bard to forget self—to 
phange the hebit of years—to be hind towards, 
4 thoughtful of another who bad made her 
Rife wretched beyond the power of words to ex- 
press. But afer a beginning was made, and 
ore particularly after the unexpected change 
e her husband's manner, following so quickly 
the change in herself, the task was casier, 
fi her reward was with her. 
From that time forth, Mra. Hardy walked in 
plainer way, and there was light abead. 
Upon this light she fixed her eyes, and moved 
dily onward. If thought. from habit, to- 
rted itself, and old, sad states began to re. 
h, she forced thougbt into the new direction 
mn, and found in sympathy and regerd for 
good of others, a sustaining and a comfort- 
power. Into the ground of her mind, thus 
arei, a religious principle took deep root, 
t hers was not a mere religion of plous 
fms, or sanctimonious obacreances; but a re- 
fon Whose ossential worship of God waain a 
fp of daily chariy. Clreumecribed was this 
arity, maialy, by the rules and bounds of her 
lre'e; but it had scope onovgh for exer- 
ere. 
only friend could open the door of her 
Pi; bat that friend was nother husband. Te 
it Was clored forever, Once he had the 
4 might have entered in end possessed 
akingdom. But that time bed long since 
i, abd would no more retarn. 
jere is always an attractive beauty in the 
Dhristian epirit, let who will be its posses- 
iw} and only what is unselfish is truly Christian. 
. te the selfish, there is a charm about any 
Be who acts unselfishly. The power of this 
principle—born through self-denial and 
r to Him who alone can lift the heart out 
M Wepnatoral loves, which all turn inwards— 
fave Ve the whole life of Mrs. Hardy, at least ln 
eyes of her husband, a dignity that claimed 
ot, and & nameless charm that extorted an 
most unwilling admiration. After the first 
w weeks of wender on the part of Mr. Hardy, and 
effort to be and to seem all that her position 
quired of her on the part of bis wife, the row 
der of things moved on with an easy progres. 
om. Prompt, kind, considerate of all around 
of, and especially considerate of her husband, 
re. Hardy removed the temptation to oppress 
er out of Ble way. Never claiming anything 
herself; pever seeming to think of herself; 
tl Wking to benefit or give pleasure, it 
a PO plé for him to feel unkindness, or 
nd m for blame. 
iy the who e character of Mr. Hardy’s 
f his wife assumed a new exterior. 
that memorable evening on which 
& gentler expression on ber face, 
hued changing in his oyes, growing 
like the true woman of his 
a B, Pet sceming all the while to recede 
poms And she did recede, fartber and 
wuay, taking on a spiritual quaiity 
HEBEGes bo diffe rent from the quality and 
mof ber busband, that interior consocia- 
Imporstole. 
al was the change in Mrs. Hardy's 
eR jret the dead pallor gave place 
the fain -tints, and the inward-] poking, 
astreless eyes grew bright with feeling. Theo 
ir old depths wore restored. She had once 
mn voky beantifal. This beauty bad faded 
mtil, t@ common eyes, but little that was at- 
lective Femained. But her beauty was again 
pwed—mot the old beauty which was of the 
, earthy, but a new beauty, which was of 
ven, he avenly—the beauty of anjangel ! 
(70 BR CONTINUED. ) 
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THE PUETRY OF PLOUGHING. 


Clear the brown path to meet the coulter’s gleam ! 
L4! on he comes behind his smoking team, 
With toll’s bright dewdrops on his sunburnt brow, 
The lord of earth, the hero of the plough ! 
Pirst in the field before the reddening sun, 
Laat in the shadows when the day ia done, 
} after line along the burning sod, 
Marka the broad acres where his feet have trod ; 
PBtill where he treads the stubborn clods divide; 
The smooth, fresh furrow opens deep and wide ; 
Matted and dense the tangled turf upheaves, 
Mellow and dark the ridgy corntleld cleaves ; 
. Up the steep billside where the laboring train 
\Btands the long track that scores the level plain ; 
| Through the moist valley clogged with oozing clay, 
‘The patient convoy breaks its destined way ; 
“At every turn the loosening chains resound, 
“The swinging ploughshare circles glistening round, 
Till the wide field one billowy waste appears, 
d wearied hands unbind the panting steers 
—Olicer Wendell Helmes 


D tax Daapv Retrcax ?—Dr. Jobneon, speak- 
ough Imiac, in Rasse/as, upon the theory 
pmbodied spirits, says: ‘ That the dead 
seen no more, will not undertake to main. 
againet the concurreat testimony of all 
nations. There is no people, 
a, among whom apparitions of 
related and believed. This 
Is as far as pature is diffa- 
Mniversal only by its truth ; 
of one another, would not 

TERT which nothing but experi- 
could inal probable. That it is doubted 
le cavillers, can very little weaken the 
evidence; and some who deny it with 
pngues, confess it with their fears.” 
pboration of this opinion of the great 
ppher and sage, Lord Byron (himself an 
believer in the supernatural) says: 


* ] merely mean to say what Johnson said, 

That in the course of some six thousand years, 
All nations have believed that from the dead 

A visitaat at intervals appears ; 
And what is strangest under this strange head 

Is, that whatever bar (he reason rears 
>@ainst thie belief, there's something stronger still 
Tn its behalf, let those deny whe will ' 


Veostaste Sexrext.—A new organi. 

of natures Being produced by naturalists, 
Feonnecting link between animal and vege- 
life, has been ‘found in the interior of Af- | 
in the form of a serpent with a flower for | 
Tais singular freak of nature is spot- 

the body, drags itself along, and the 
forming its head is bell shaped, and con 


LULU IN THE MEADOWS. 


WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENIHE Port 


On the hilly slopes, with the dew 
And the faint wind over. blown 
In the fields where the dafod'l« g 

Down the meadows the mowers 
Perey Alvis for ys 


cw 
have mow - 


I have walted, oh 


In the summer-eve «silence, slone 


Half ia the purple night 
And half ia the purple sea 

Biooming in amber and silver and white 
The queen-moon royally 

Vioate in her palace of muste and light 


Through the dreame of her lover, (he sea 


The hedge -maliows blueh in the wheat 
And the soul of the midsummer dew 

Bite, glimmering white, at the eweetbriar's feet, 
Jn the paths where the violets blew 

And winds blow cool from the gardens sweet 
To the field« where I wait for you 


I will weave me an odorous crown 

ke 

The meadow pink pale, and the daffod)! brown 
And the fire-weed that ehines by the loke 

Por the wiad bas shaken my black halr down 


Of the Iiltes that grow in the br 


That waa braided and curled for your sake 


Oh, hugh! my wild heart, and be still, 
Tia only the wind in the pine 
And the shadows that drift at thelr wil) 
W here the starry lit eld. flowers ahin 
Nay! ‘thea the velee and the ete Pp, onthe} 
Of my hunter, my Perey Alvine 
EMMA ALIcI 
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HOW THE AVALANCHE COMES 
DOWN AT BAREGES. 


BROWN 


Pembroke Parm, Cersle 


In a long, narrow, bleak Pyrenean valley, 
and ata height of four thousand frot above the 
level of the sea, there springs from the rock 
hot, sulphurons water, reputed to be the most 
efficacious of the many mineral springs of the 
Pyrenees. There is, naturally, an etablisse- 
ment des bains; and, in spite of the cold, in- 
hospitable site, a long irregular street, which is 
called Bareges, 

The avalanche does not fall from the moun. 
taina which tower above tho village, but down 
an ominous cleft in the rocks on ita right baok, 
and on the opposite side of the valley, And the 
inconvenience is that not coutent with rushing 
from the snowy summits and swoeping bare the 
face of the rocks, and marking ite desolate track 
with the scattered pines which It has uprooted: 
avd choking the noley river, it rushes up the 
epposite bank, and so through the very centre 
of Baregea, Of course the inhabitants of Ba- 
reges know this, expect it, and are prepared for 
it. In winter there is a great gep in the one 
long street—no house, nor shed, por tree, nor 
bush being visible. This is the road left clear 
for the avalanche, which sometimes travels that 
way five or six times in the course of the win- 
ter. In the spring, when bis visita are aup- 
pored to be at an end, the disjointed street is 
united by wooden houses, or baraques, in 
which the various merchants from neighboring 
towns display their wares, There is something 
to an Englishman almost Incredible, and quite 
incomprehensible, fa erecting a village in the 
very teeth of an avalanche, Why not put the 
houses lower down the valloy la aaftty? the 
walk or ride, in summer, to the etablissement 
being so easy, Why not convey the water in 
pipes! Why not—in fact—fifty other things? 
Bat no—the Boarnais of the mountains Ie fa- 
miliar with the danger, he does not despise it, 
but he considers the being buried under an 
avalanche as one of the necessary conditions of 
life, and at all times the possible termination of 
it. Even in Bareges, where, as Pierre Palas- 
sou, the guide, will tell you, they take such 
good precaution, itis not always found a suffi- 
cient one; and the avalanche will swerve to 
the right or left, and cover part of the village; 
or it will exceed the dimensiors deemed de- 
sirable, and overwhelm the houses on both 
sides of it. 

In May, of last year, the winter, which had 
been an unusually fine one, was supposed to be 
an end, and many of the marchands began to 
erect their baraques. Thirteen were completed, 
and others begun, when the weather changed, 
and a snow-storm camo on. All that day it 
snowed, and in the evening the long sweep of 
the wind was heard at intervals through the 
valley. 

*« There is snow encugh up there to bury the 
whole village!’ said. the old men who were 
standing in groups, consulting as to what was 
to be done. 

« Well, well, the baraques must be left—for 
who will help to pull them down with this dan- 
ger threatening us?” 

‘¢ Depend on it this will be no light affair,” 
said another, “and the neighbors in the end 
housts had better come to us for to night.’’ 


And they separated ; each, who considered 
himself safe from possible danger, offering sbel- 
ter to others who might be overtaken by it. 
Thus it happened that, besides the thirteen 
baraques, many houses on either side of the 
high road for the avalanche, were left empty. 
But there were two households regardless of 
the denger—one consisted of a father and mo- 
ther and three children; tte other was an au- 
berge, a little inn frequented by Spaniards and 
mountaineers in their contraband excursions ; 
and, on the right in question, there were thir. 
teen ander this roof. In both cases they relied 
for safety on the fact of the bouse being built 
against a projecting rock, which would afford 
shelter from the wind that precedes the ava- 
lanche. The snow is a minor inconvenience 
that no one troubles himself much about. 


The evening wore into night and nothing 
came of any one’s expectations, so everybody 
went to bed and to sleep. Not every body—for 
one man sat listenisg intently for sounds ia the 
upper regions which might indicate the sp- 
proach of danger. At length he rose, and went 
into the littl room, where his only child, a 
youth of seventeen, was sleeping. 

‘Jules, mon ami, get up!”’ 

Jules slept soundly, and only pulled the bed- 
clothes over his head at this appeal. 


««Jules!’’ said his father more loudly, “make 
haste—get up and ran to neighbor Henri; tell 
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swiftly, and drew its white mantle over the doso- 
lation left by the storm. 

As soon as it was daylight, all Bareges waa 
at work; for Jules had not been heard of, and 
many houses were under the snow, among them 
the two which were inhabited, The father of 
Jules stood by, and watched the work io si 
lence, Few worls wore uttered by anybody, 
for who could tell what the result of the search 
might be? 

They had begun to work, aa near as they 
coukt possibly jadgo, just over Henri's house. 
At mid-day they had reached the roof; and, 
hastily breaking through, entered, All was 
safe, Henri and hie wife and children waiting 
pationtly for thelr deliverers, 

‘Jules is not here, then! 
warn you,” 

‘Ah, mon Dieu,” sald Henri, «we heard a 
cry—jost ono—Iit sounded close to the house— 
I thought it was some poor beast swept away 
by the wind.” 

The neighbors broke open the house-door 
and groped about in the snow. Ttere, lyiog 
across the threshold, and crushed by an adjoin- 
ing wall which had fallen on him, lay poor 
Jules, dead, 

The workers left the father to his grief and 
to the care of the women, ard hurried to the 
auberge, at which some fow had already beon 
occupled ainoe day-broak, The anow beneath 
which it was buried, lay so thickly over it, that 
it was after dusk before an entry wae offeotid— 
of course through the roof, The house was un- 
harmed, and all within it were safe. Jean Ca. 
hasse, the aubergtete, told the neighbors that 
neither he nor any of the others had heard any 
unneual noise in the right, though he fancied 
he remembered something like a clap of thun- 
der. But, inthe morning he awoke and said, 
‘* Wife, it is very dark, and yet I seem to have 
hed a long sleep. It must surely be time to 
getup.” So, he carried his watch to the win- 
dow, intending to open the outer shutters. But 
he could not move them. He went down to the 
house-door; fast again, in spite of all his push- 
ing. Then upto the trap-door in the roof; and, 
finding that ke could nt lift it, he returned to 
bie wife and said, «‘ Wife, the avalanche has 
fallen; so you had better get up and make the 
breakfast.”’ 


After breakfast all the mon took ent their 
knitting, hanging the skein of wool round their 
necks; the women and childron were busy spin- 
ning flax, and thus they saat round the fire tell- 
ing tales of past dangers till theevening. Then 
Jean Ca rasse said, 

«I am sure the neighbors would begin te dig 
as soon as it was light—bat, doubtless, the snow 
lies deep. Wife, if the onion-soup is ready, we 
will have supper.”’ 

It was whilst they were at supper that the 
neighbcrs entered, and were greeted, of course, 
with Inuch effusion; tears, and kisses, and loud 
cries, and altogether in the manner of men who 
suddenly became aware that they had escaprd 
@ great danger, and did not think it worth while 
to exercise any self-control in the matter. Ex- 
cept the life of poor Jules po lives were lost, 
ard no further damage was done than some 
four or five stune houses levelled, and all the 
wooden baraqg ies swept away. 


«C'est un rien,’’? (this is nothing,) said 
Pierre Pallassou, the guide, with ashrug of the 
shoulder. “It is the flood avalanche that we 
are afraid of. Ab! To hear it come roaring 
down in summer when the snows have melted 
on the mountains—rocks, and stones, and 
trees, and rivers of mud, one trembles to think 
of it.” 

Fortunately the flood avalanche descends by 
another ravine, which you pass just before 
reaching Bareges, and the flood has never yet 
done more than threaten the village, and make 
the approach to it a most uppromising one. On 
the whole, therefore, we may fairly say that the 
avalanche, or rather the avalanches, do come 
down at Bareges in an almost inconceivably un- 
comfortable manner, and with a rapidity of re- 
currence which it takes one’s breath away to 
think of. But those who are most affected by 
the inconvenience, the inhabitants, think no- 
thing of it. 

‘‘The neighbors are so near,” they say, 
‘‘and we all help one another! What would 
you have more ?’’ 

What, indeed! Rightly understood, there 
is, under these circumstances, very little more 
to be desired. 


I sent him to 








him I am sure the avalaache is on the point of 
falling, and he must catch up the three chil- 





a viscid fluid. Flies and other insects, 
by the smell of the juice, enter into | 
slower, where they are caught by the adbe- | 
matter. The flower then closes, ani re-| 
shut until the prisoners are transformed | 
ple. The indigestible portion, such as. 

d and wings, are thrown out by spiral 

s. The vegetable serpent has a skin re- 

ing leaves, a white and soft flesh, and in 
a bony skeleton and cartilaginous frame, 
with yellow marrow. The natives consi- 

Gelicious food. 


dren and come with his wife at once—I teel | 
quite certain they are not safe. Make haste! 
It is midnight, and very dark.’” Jules bad | 
hastily thrown om his clothes; and, as his | 
father was speaking the last words, he left the | 


house. 
A few minutes only elapsed when there was | 


that terrific sweep of the wind and crash of 
obstacles opposing it, which tells of the ava- 
lanche. Tne father who stood straining his | 
eyes through tbe darkness, thought be could | 
see the pale spirit that followed silently and | 


IuporteD Manners.—N. P. Willis says :— 


| ** We should be glad to see a distinctly Ameri- 


can school of good manners, in which all useless 
etiquettes were thrown aside, but every polite- 
ness adopted or invented whish could promote 
sensidle and easy exchanges of good will and 
sociability. Good sense and consideration for 
others should be the basis of every usage of 
polite life that is worth regarding. Indeed, we 
have long thought that our country was old 
enough to adopt measures and etiquettes of ita 


/own, based like all o'her politeness, upon be- 


nevolence and common sense. To get rid of 
imported etiquette is the first thing to do for 
American politeaess.”’ 


IN CASHMERE, 





GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON 


FASHION AND DRESS, 


The dresses now in course of preparation are 
chiefly those intended for evening wear, An 
extremely light and elegant bail dress, which 
has jast been completed, consists of tulle. The 
skirt ls trimmed with two founces, above which 
descends a double tun'c of tulle, edged round 
with blonde, The floances are looped ap with 
bouquets of white lilac, On each aide of the 
tuaic a long cordon of white lilac descends from 
the walst. The corsage is in folds, and the 
sleeves formed of paffs; and both the corsage 
tnd slovves are ornamented with a trimming of 
white lac, A round wreath, with pendant 
aprays of white lilac, je worn In the belr, 

Another mach-admired ball dross is compored 
of tulle of a beautiful bright green, The dress 
bas two skirts, trimmed with bouquets and oor- 
dons of convolvulus of various colors, the same 
flowers belog employed for the corsage and 
sleeves, and for the coiffure. 

Some of the blonde lace jast introduced for 
trimming ball dresses is figured with new and 
delicately. light patterns, The patterns moat in 
estoom consist of flowers and follage; for in- 
stance, flowers are in'ormingled with fera- 
loaves, rose-loaves, sprigs of heath, &o. 

The recent novelties, prepared for ball and 
evening costume, Include flohus and pelorines, 
destined to be worn over plain corsages, One 
of the flobus consists of a number of narrow 
frilla of tulle, latermingled with runuings of 
colored ribbon, 

The fana of the present season are no less 
elegant than those which have preceded them. 
Many of the now fans, of a superior style, have 
mother-’o pearl sticks, or sticks carved in ivory 
in imitation of the fans of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Spangled fans are among the favorites 
The spangles are fixed upon either black or 
white crape, and the effect is sparkling, as thoy 
catch the light with every motion of the fan. 


The head-dresses adapted for ball and full 
evening costume, which have been prepared 
within the last week, present no novelty beyond 
what we have already noticed. We may, how- 
ever, meption a cap intended for dinner or in- 
door evening drees. It is composed of talle 
and blonde, and is prettily trimmed with bows 
and ends of narrow pink velvet ribbon. Anin- 
door morning cap is trimmed with a large bow 
and four long ends of scarlet ribbon, placed 
at the back of the cap. The striogs are furmed 
of the same ribbon. 

Among the flowers which have as yet ep 
peared, io readiness for the new spring bonnets, 
are lilies of-the-valley, intermingled with grass, 
and monnted in drooping sprays, and lilacs; 
the white and lilac kinds being combined. 
These lilacs are mounted in drooping sprays, so 
pliant as almost to resemble ostrich feathers. 
Tulips, violets, &c., have been mounted in a 
similar manner. 

Several new bonnets have been prepared dur- 
ing the pastweek. Weeelect, fordescription, one 
or two of those which present the most novelty. 
One ia composed of white crape, and is trimmed 
with blonde and twists of green velvet. Neither 
flowers nor feathers form any part of the out 
side trimming; but in the inside green hya- 
cinths, matching the color of the velvet in tint, 
are intermingled with ruches of blonde. The 
strings are of white ribbon. A bonnet of mal- 
low color crape is trimmed with ligot frills of 
blonde and a mallow color feather, The under- 
trimming consists of blonde and mallow-color 
crocus, A white crape bonnet, covered with 
Chantilly lace, is rather profusely trimmed with 
violets. The under-trimming is formed of a 
wreath of violets aad quillings of tuile illasion. 
The strings are of broad white ribbon.— London 
Lady’s Paper, March 21st. 





Tae Ostrica —The cry of the ostrich so 
greatly resembles that of the lion as occasion- 
ally to deceive even the natives. A single blow 
from its gigantic feet (it always strikes forward) 
is sufficient to prostrate, nay to kill, many 
beasts of prey, such as the hyena, the panther, 
the wiki dog the jackal, and others. The os- 
trich is exceedingly swift of foot, under ordi- 
nary circumstances outrunuing a fivet horse, 
«What time she lifteth herself on higb, she 
scorneth the horse and the rider.'’ On special 
occasions, and for a distance, its speed is truly 
marvellous—perbaps not much less than a mile 
in half a minute. Its feet appear hardly to 
touch the ground, and the length between each 
stride is not uafrequently twelve or fourteen 
feet. Indeed, if we are to credit the testimony 
of Mr. Adamson, who says he witnessed the 
feat in Senegal, such is the rapidity and muscu- 
lar power of the ostrich, that even with two 
men mounted on his back he will outstrip an 
English horse in speei! The ostrich, more- 
over, is longwinded, if we may use the expres- 
sion; so that it is a work of time to exhaust the 
bird. The food of the ostrich in its wild state, 
consists of seeds, tops and buds of various 
shrubs and other plants; but it is difficult to 
conceive how it can live at all; for one not un- 
frequently meets with it in regions apparently 





destitute of vegetation of any kind. 
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HISTORY OF LIFE. 
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BY BARRY CORNWALL. 


Day dawned Within a curtain'd room, 
Filled to faintness with perfume, 
A lady lay at point ef doom, 


Day closed, A child had sees the light; 
Hut for the lady, fair and bright, 
Bhe rested ja undreaming night 


Bpring came. The lady's grave was g'een, 
And near it eftentimes was seen 
A yentle boy, with thoughtful mien 


Yeara fed, He wore a manly face, 
And atraggled in the world's rough race, 
And won at last a lofty place 


And then he died, Behold before ye 
Humanity's brief sum and story, 
Life, Death, and all there is of-—-OGLrory, 


DUCTORING WINE. 


Mr. Musgrave, in his account of a visit to 
Champagne says of a wine manufacturer, Mon- 
sieur L , of Rheims :— 

‘He bere pointed out nine casks lying in the 
court-yard, containing a ton of white sugar 
from the Isle of Bourbon, ¢very pound of 
which cost ninepence, Hereupon I requested 
him to show me some of the genuine liquor— 
in the atate, that is, Ia which it leaves the 
pressoir after the regalar fermentation processes, 
and before awect ning syrup is added, He 
presently selected a bottle from seme bins at 
hand, opened it, and poured out a glassful. A 
more unpalatable drink, under the denomina 
tion of wine, I never tasted. It was like Sau- 
terne mixed with wormwood,. 

“«Now,’ said Monsieur L » ‘I have 
taken ont two glasses from this bottle. Here 
is a bottle of sweetened syrup, from which I 
will fill up the deficiency you have just seen 
created.’ 

‘‘T witnessed this filling up; and he then 
handed the bottle to a cellarman, who corked 
and strung it in my presence. 

««¢ That,’ said he, ‘will, at no distant date, 
become a bottle of primest quality. It is the 
Verzenay groath.’”’ 

At dinner, at the house of Monsieur L . 
on the same day, the following scene oc- 
curred :— 

‘«¢And now,’ said mine host, ‘let me offer 
you some of the best wine we have to boast of 
at Rheims.’ 

‘« The string and wire were inetantly cut, and 
away went the cork on its wrial travels. Oar 
glasses overflowed with the creamy stream, and 
my lips with compliments on its unsurpassable 
excellence immediately afterwards. It was, in- 
deed, beautiful wine. When all the eulo- 
gium which such a creditable sample elicited 
had been cxhausted, ard the sober certainty 
alone remained of having lived— 


‘ Thus to clasp perfection,’ 





the announcement was quietly made, of the 
bottle just emptied being the identical one 
from which I had endeavored, in vain, to 
drink a quarter of a glassful two hours pre- 
viously.” 


A SUMMER LANDSCAPE. 


Farth putteth on the borrowed robes of heaven, 
And altteth in a sabbath of still reat; 

And ailence swells into a dreamy sound, 

That sinks again to silence. The woods drone 

A drowsy song, that in its utterance dies ; 

And the dim voloe ef indolent herds floats by, 
With slow, luxurious calm. The runnel hath 

Its tune beneath the trees. The insect throng, 
Drunk with the wine of summer, dart and dance 
In mazy play; and through the woodlands swell 
The tender trembles of the ringdove’s dole. 

And here and there, from clustering groups of trees, 
Rise hamlet spire and gables gray, half-hid 

With green profusion—quaint manorial homes, 
Whose quiet household smoke seems motionless 
And pictured on the blue. —Cradock Newton. 








Tus Dotcn BurGcHer axp THE Emuprror.— 
A burgher of the famous suburb of Amsterdam 
—where, it is said, they sweep out every morn. 
ing the bed of the canal with a hearth-broom— 
was once quietly smoking in the back parlor of 
his residence, when a rap, much louder than 
ordinary, was heard at the door, and an officer 
entered in the Austrian Imperial livery. The 
new-comer announced that the Emperor Jo- 
seph II. was on his way to visit the renowned 
retreat of the Hollaed merchants, and as the 
mansion of mynheer was among the most cele- 
brated as a marvel of comfort and cleanliness, 
he intended to honor its master with a call. 

«He will of course bring with him a proper 
introduction,’’ observed the burgher. 

«It is his Imperial Majesty, the Emperor Jo- 
seph II.,” replied the messenger—‘the first 
potentate in Europe; and he is not likely to 
suppose anything farther will be required of him 
than to announce himself.” 

«I know nothing of your Emperor,” replied 
the Dutchman; ‘‘ he does not belong to my ac- 
quaintance; and if he were even the Burgo- 


mester of Amsterdam ia person, I would not 
sdmit him without a proper tation.” The 
Hollander then resumed his pipe, and the Em- 
peror was ferced to retura without a more inti. 
mate acquaintance with a Datch mercnant’s villa 
than mere hearsay. 


THE POETIC LAND OF CASHMERE. 


In a recent number of the Friend of India the 
writer thus glances at the nataral resources of 
this beautifal country, which, he regrets, are im 
great part lost to the people through acts of 
@misgovernment :;— 

Nowhere has Nature lavished her gifts with @ 
more bountiful hand than shy has done in Cash. 
mere, The valley bas a climate wonderfully 
adapted for the Earopean constitution—e eli. 
mate varying, according to sititude, from the 
genial warmth of Italy to the frigid tempersture 
of Lapland, The fruitful soll is capable of pro 
ducing in abundance everythirg the heart of 
man can desire: rich mesdows of lucerne and 
clover, watered by never falling rills; gently 
undulating hill sides covered with a sweet pas. 
turage far exceling that of Australia. The 
mountains are clothed with magnificent timber, 
and are cich in mineral ores. There is a per- 
fect natural inland water communication, com- 
nected by the Jhelam with Kurrachee. The 
water power which descends from the cirele of the 
snow capped mountains Is sofficiont to turn the 
wheels of all the manufactories and mills of the 
world, Cashmore is itself the high road by 
which the merchant may send to the vast re- 
gions of Northern Asia the manofactures of 
Kogland, the superabandant cereals of the yak 
ley, the sugar and spices of India, the salt of 
the Punjanb; receiving in return their unriveal 
led wool, their borax, their furs, their gold- 
dust, as woll as many other products of the 
mountains which Anglo-Saxos indostry alose 
can develope. 

The accompanying characteristic Ilastration 
ls from the sketch-book of a Correspondent. Im 
{t is shown the interior of a Lama Temple, with 
& prayer-wheel at work, These wheels are 
about ten feet high by eight or ten in diameter, 
made of large rolls of cloth, on which the Lama 
faith is written, and inclosed in a wooden case 
painted all over with facetious and not very core 
rect representations of gods, devils, &c. They 
turn on & pivot, aud are pulled round by a strap 
In the manner represented; the Lamas fancying 
themselves on the high road to heaven all the 
time, pulling day and night, and not having 
time in consequence to wash, 

Majcr Cunn'ngham, in his admirable work on 
Ladak, more minutely describes this prayer. 
wheel as he witnessed it in operation in that 
country — 

The prayer cylinder, or mannichhos Khor (the 
precious religious whee!,) is a very ingenious 
instrument, and does great credit to the genius 
of the Thibdetians, The body of the instrument 
is a motal cylinder about three inches in height, 
and from two totwoand a half inches in diame- | 
ter. The axis is prolonged below to form 
handle. The cylinder is filled with rolls of pring 
ed prayers and charms, which revolre as the 
instrument is tarned round. Every eama car- 
ries a chhos-khor, whith he keeps perpetually 
turniog by a gentle motion of the hand, assisted 
by a cubical plece of iron fastened by a chain 
to the outside, As every revolution of a prayer 
ia equivalent to its recitation, the chhos-kAor, is 
a very ingonious instrument tor multiplying the 
number of a man's prayers. * * * These 
instruments are found of all sizes and in all po- 
altions, Cylinders about one foot in height are 
placed in rows around the temples, and are 
turned by the votaries before enteriog. Larger 
cylinders are found near villages, turned by 
water, which keeps them perpetually revoly- 
ing. 

In addition tothe long-haired bull, and the 
kiang, or Thibetian zebra, with horses and 
other animals of common species, Ladak pro- 
duces the celebrated shawl-goat, yielding that 
curly, soft, and glossy wool used in the fabri- 
cation of the most costly shawls. The best 
kinds are only manufactared to order; bat the 
commoner sorts are sold in Yarkund, at prices 
varying from £10 to £60 the pair. The num- 
ber annually exported is usually aout five hua- 
dred pairs, worth altogether £5,000. The great 
sheep of Thibet, however, are its most vale. 
able creatures, supplying food, clothes, and 
Car jage. 

It is lamentable to fiad the country blighted 
by the misrale of Gholab Singh, whose sole ob- - 
ject appears to be the increase of his private 
fortune :— 

From the purshase of a Cashmere shawl te 
the sale of a basket of apples, from the auction 
of an elephant to the barter of a kid, no tran- 
saction can take place without payment of his 
commission. No native traveller can pass inte 
or out of his territories without everything the 
man possesses passing through the taxga- 
therer's sieve. The pony he rides on, its sad- 
dle and bridle, the clothes he wears, the 
money {n his purse, the ring in his wife’s nose, 
are all rated as merchandise, and taxed accord- 
ingly. The gatherers plander the trader at 
every river, at every pass, and at every town. 
Whole villages are deserted, the country not 
half caltivated, the grand high road to Central 
Asia deserted, and the nations north of the 
Jhelum supplied by Russian traders. No ob- 
servant traveller can pass through Cashmere 
we write on the testimony of an eye-witness— 
without being strack by the wo-begone look of 
the population. No one ever sings in Cash- 
mere. The bright clothes and natty turbans of 
the British cities are exchanged for mean and 
filthy garments. The trappings of the horses, 
the silver jewels for the women in which the 
citizens of Delhi and Agra, Umritsur and Mool- 
tan, delight, are at Jammoo made of tinned 
iron. 

The Lamas of the neighboring regions of 
Thibet were but recently despoiled of their ac- 
cumulated treasures, now stored up in forts te 
which no European is allowed access. Lamas 
without noses, coolies mutilated for attempting 
to escape, old sepoys reduced t> starve after 
losing toes and fingers in the cold of Iskunder, 
appeal to the traveller, beseeching him to has- 
ten the advent of the British raj. The people, 
crushed down to utter apathy, are ceasing even 
to toil, and in a few years the traditional arts of 
Cashmere will be almost extinct. 





Mepicat Dvst.—In the prints of “« Ward’s 
Lives of the Gresham Professors” is « view of 
Gresham Gateway, entering trom Broad street. 
Within the gateway are two figares, one stand- 
ing, the other kneeling. These are Dr. Mead 
and Dr. Woodward. Woodward had done 
something professionally which offended Mead. 
Mead, therefore, meeting him in this place, 
when returning to his rooms in the college, 
drew, as did his edversary. In the combat, 
Mead got fairly the advantage, and commanded 
poor Woodward to beg for his life. Wood- 
ward’s answer was couched in excellent wit. 
« No, Doctor, that I will not till I am your pa- 
tient.” But Mead was inflexible; Woodward 





had to submit, and the picture represents him 


| im the act of yielding up his sword. 
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~ Paris Letter. 
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—A Oovere or Waanrros—Revencrrv. 
Wrre—-Lrrexatcas axp Ersasce—-Tur 
Paice axp tax Docror—A Revivat or 
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Panis, April 20d, 1857. 
Mr. Editor of the Post: 

The mi-careme is not only the “half-way 
house” mercifully left open for the delectation 
of the faithful in the middle of their weary jour- 
mey through the fishy rigors of Lent; it is 
also the annual festival of the washerwomen, 
the carpenters, and several other corporations of 
artizans. A bright day having been vouch- 
safed to Paris on this festive occasion, all the 
bands of rejoicers were out in full force, pa 
rading the streets with flags and streamere, and 
preparing for the immemorial jarket'nge and 
dances at the barricre, which wind up the mer 
ry makings of the day. An unusual number of 
wasks were out this year; some on foot, others 
ia open carriages, and others again in whimsi- 
cally ornamented cars. During the middle of 
the day, the crowd was so dense in the princi- 
pal streets, that it was next to impossible to 
force one’s way along them. The jollifications 
peculiar to the day would be very well, were it 
not for the abuse of alcobolic drinks to which 
they too generally lead. A vast number of the 
working-classes remain a}] night at the restau 
rants of the barriere where their dinner is pre- 
pared ; to the businees of cating succeeds that 
of drinking; and this again is followed by 
saturn sfian rcenes that defy description. Next 
morning this wild and weary multitude, in a 
disorder of ideas and of toilette that must be 
seen to be appreciated, make their way down 
the streets leading from the scene of their 
frolic to their places of abode. This tumultuous 
ani utterly di«reputable procession is called the 
destent de la courtille; a relic, one would be 
glad to tee disappear, of those “good old 
times”’ one would fain think are gone by for- 
ever. 


The town js still ringing with the astounding 
feats attributed tothe American mediom, Mr. 
Hume, or Ilume, mentioned in a late letter; 
and opinion is divided as usnal upon the sub- 
ject. The wags declare that he evoked the 
spirit of Louis Philippe, a night or two sgo, at 
the Tuileries, and that the late ex-sovereign 
kissed the Empress, but gave her imperial hus- 
band a slap in the face. Mr. Hume’s sudden 
departure from Paris is offered asa proof of the 
anger thus excited in high places, and of the 
truth of this extravagant story. The lionizing 
of the past fortnight has been divided between 
Mr. Hame and his “ spiritual’ doings, and the 
astounding feats of a young nobleman whose 
skill as a conjuror is such as absolately to be. 
wilder the most incredulous. Oa another occa- 
sion I may have something more to say on this 
curious subject. 


The anniversary of the birthday of the ‘‘ Hope 
of France,’’ has been duly celebrated by a 
grand dinner given in his honor by the Imperial 
Guard, of which gaily-accoutred corps, arrayed 
as never were “ lilies’? of any other “ fieid,’”’ 
the baby-prince was made a member an hour or 
two after his entrance upon this sablunary 
sphere. While this splendid corps have been 
drinking champagne in honor of their youthful 
brother-in-arms, the Duke de Piaisance hag 
presented a report to the Emperor on the car 
rying out of the testament of his great prede- 
cessor, who left the sum of 400,000f. to be dis- 
tributed among the soldiers of the empire ; pro- 
visions which his wife's grandeon is scrupu- 
lously executing. It appears that 67,769 of 
Napoleon's soldiers are still alive; of these, 
40,000 have applied for aid, the others are ina 
condition of fortane which makes them inde- 
pendent. The amount left by Bonaparte has 
already been distributed, but has served to re- 
Heve only 4,207 of these necessitous old vete- 
rans. Of those relieved are 5681 survivors of 
Waterloo, particu'arly mentioned in the will of 
the captive lion of St. Helena, whose residence 
on that barren rock, as well as the spot where 
bis ashes have lain, have just been ceded by 
the British Government to the French; and are 
to be preserved in fatare with religious care 
by their new possessors. The remaining relics 
of the armies of the modern Alexander are to 
be pensioned out of funds yet to be applied to 
that purpose. 


The Postal Convention, composed of dele- 
gates from all the German States, has held its 
last session, in Manich. The bases of a gene- 
ral system of Posts for Germany have been har- 
monionsly corsented to by all; and will no 
doubt be ratified by their respective sovereigns. 
This is evidently a step in the right direction; 
in Belgium, too, the rate of postage in the {nt>- 
rior of the kingdom has undergone a reduction 
of one penry—but when shall we have the 
pleasure of seeing an international postage sys- 
tem adopted by the whole globe, and letters 
carried to and from every part of its surface, 
as is the dream of some of our contemporaries, 
for the uniform sum of one penny? If, as Car 
lyle tells us, ‘all war is misunderstanding,” it 
is probable that, when that time comes, we 
shall be nearly out of danger of the occupa. 
tions, burnings, bombardings, and other forms 
of slaughter and misery, which have formed so 
large a part of the staple events of our un- 
happy little planet up to the present moment. 


Bat the “universal penny postage” is not 
yet, unhappily ; and we shall no doubt see a fuw 
more international rows before it is. How 
much longer will it be before we see an uphea- 
ving in Italy, which the young Emperor and 
his equally youtofal wife have jast quitted r— 
Notwithstanding the universal dissatisfaction 
filling the hearts of the Italians, thiogs hardly 
seem, as yet, ripe for the coming moveme nat.— 
Tne affectionate uaderstanding between the 
courte of Paris and Vienna will probably do 
good by delayirg an outdreak which, in the 

* present conjanctare cf affairs, could hardly be 
successful. Before qui'ting Milan, the Ewpe- 
ror, who it is believed will ere long pay Paris 
a visit, went over the School of Fine Arts, 


where the s‘atue of Napoleon I. was pointed | XIV., 
to him, lost in an obscure corner of one of the equivalent of his Imperial Majesty the Empe-| duced between them 1,200 graias. 


gave directions that it should be replaced in the 
public garden, on a pedestal. 

Your readers may remember the mention, in 
a recent letter, of the mysterious disappearance 
of a pastry-cook of Rouen, a M. Gadmer, and 
his who'e family, about a month ago, together 
with the efforts then making by the authorities 
to trace the miss'ng family. A few days ago, 
the bodies of Gadmer and his wife were found 
in the river, closely bound together by a shawl. 
It is impossible to discover any plausible mo- 
tive for a wholesale suicide, which has thus 
cost the lives of six persons. 

The passion of the French for committing 
suicide is such that the thing is almost beco- 
ming comical. Yesterday's papers recount the 
suicide, by fames of charcoal, ef a family 
Orleans, father, mother, little daughtsr, and 
dog, who have taken this method of getting 
rid of their worldly existence, in a fit of disgust 
occasioned by the loss of a lawsuit about a bit 
of ground actually not worth the trouble of a 
quarrel. There would almost seem to be a sort 
of suicide- epidemic in the air. 


The approach ¢f the elections for members of 
the Legislative Chamber, has been the signal 
for a large number of arrests. Those who are 
known to have talked independently about the 
affair, against the Government candidates, or 
the passivity of the Chamber, are laid in wait 
for by the police, seized, and sent off to Cayenne, 
the fact of their arrest becoming known to their 
families and friends only by the fact of their 
disappeararce. Thas, a few days ago, a razzia 
of tue police swept off the greater part of the 
friends of a well-known Democratic gentleman 
here, in whose drawing-room very bold things 
were habitaa ly said by the guests. A few of 
them, warned in time, have managed to give 
the police the slip, and are off to England, Jer. 
sey, or elsewhere, for ssfets. One of these, 
having heard that an intimate friend of his tad 
disappeared, got into a cab, and hasteced to his 
father’s house, intending to put up a change of 
linen, replenish his purse, take leave of his mo- 
ther, and be off instanter. Turning the corner 
of the street in which he lived, the young man 
espied a person whom he recognized as an 
agent of the poliee ia plain clothes, with an- 
other, who scemed to be with him, hanging 
about just inside the doorway of his house.— 
Pulling the check, he ordered the coachman to 
drive at once in another direction, that of the 
house of a friend, whom he was lucky enough 
to find athome. From him he bcrrowed a sum 
of money for his journey across the frontier, 
and a passport; and having charged bim to ex- 
plain the reason of his flight to his parents, 
drove off at once to the railway, and was for 
tunate enough to get out of France unmolested. 
To hear of these adventures of one’s personal 
friends, suddenly become invisible is decidedly 
‘too exciting to be pleasant ;’’ but when the 
victims, thus tracked by the police, are found 
to have becn snapped up by them, and are 
therefore booked for the sufferings and proba- 
ble death of the pene] settlements in Cayenne 
and elsewhere, the excitement of this strange 
dramatic existence becomes extremely painful. 
About one hundred and fifty young men have 
been taken in this ‘* hanl;’’ they are all known 
as warm republicans, but the immediate cause of 
the razzia is simply the free way in which they 
have talked of the approaching elections. All 
ranks are equally exposed to these rigors. Last 
week, the brother-in law of my servant, an 
honest, well-conducted ourrier, allowed him- 
self, during the hour allotted at the workshop 
for the despatch of their simple dinner, to talk 
ot the high prices of the present time, with the 
remark that, ‘‘after all, things were dearer 
than under Louis Philipp, and, fur his part, he 
did not see what the poor had gained by the 
exchange ;” that same evening, on going home 
from his work, he was pounced upon by the 
police, and burried off to prison, where he now 
is. His family, entirely dependent on his labor, 
are of course in the greatest fright and dis- 
tress ; with the loss of the means ef support for 
themasslves, they bave also the fear of Cayenne 
for him before their eves. For there is now no 
show of trialin the case of these arrests; not 
lesa than 500 to 600 people are arrested every 
fortnight or so, in Paris only; and of these the 
greater part are st ipped off as soon as possible 
to the pestilential prisons across the ocean,— 
And France tolerates this regime ! 


Not patiently, however. The Emperor is the 
object of frequent attacks, of which the papers 
are forbidden to speak; and which are thus 
known only partially to the rest of the commnu- 
nity. Only last week one of these attempts 
took place, the assassin having postd himself 
at the gates of the beautiful Duchess de Cas 
tiglione, with whom his Majesty is just now 
desperately in love. It was known that he was 
at the magnificent fancy ball given by the 
Dachess, and the assassin counted on doing his 
work as he stepped foto his carriage. But the 
Emperor is protected by acoat of mail that 
covers his Imperial person from the neck to 
the feet; he can only be reached through the 
head, and it seems that to take aim, fo sudden- 
ly, and under such diffi:ulty as must be the 





case in making an attack on one so surrounded, | 
the chances of success are exceedingly slight. 
The assassin is understood to have been seized | 
and carried off instantly; and was probably put 
to death without ceremony or delay, on reach- 
ing the nearest prison, as is usual here in such 
cases. 

It is but fair to add that the beautiful woman 
on whom the Emperor is bringing to bear all 
the power of his fascinations, is believed to be 
utterly indifferent to her formidable admirer. 
She adores her hasband, to whom she is but re- 
cently married; and the latter has euch perfect 
confidence in bis wife, that he refuses even to 
leave Paris with her, asa his more experienced | 
friends are advising him to do. 

The police are also very sharp just now after 
the journals. A ‘ warniog”’ bas been given to 
the Presse, and to Gvorge Sand, for the novel, 





nal /’Univers, has been favored with a similar 
attention on account of an article which is con- 
straed into ‘an attack on the respect due to! 





being of course understood as the 


rooms. “It is not in its proper place,” re. | Tor of the French. 


ma:ked Francis Joseph, ‘it should be placed 
in sight of a'l. Napoleon has done enough for 
Milan to entitle Milan to contemp'ate his fea 
tures overy day, and atall hours.”” After the 
utterance of which gracieuse‘e, apparently in. 


-tended for the ears of the present occupant of’ Dumas, 
he ' 


the Tuileries, rather than of the Milanese 


| 
j 


Several of the literary people here have also 


got up little quarrels of the most violert cha. tural notoriets in the S 
' to one io the East, and keeping the rest him- 
ment of the rest of the world. Among these, one ! 


racter among themselves, tothe great emuse- 
of the moet conspicnows is that of A'exinder 
Jr., against M. Mres, the enuicent 
banker, whose jacicious criticiem om the aar- 


| cian, being at the Artists’ Ball, espied his quon- 


| ral Society by M. 
(scene in Italy,) called Daniella, which the) 
gifted authoress has just pud ished in that jour. | 
nal, aod which is qualified by the censorship 43) stalxs only,) each stalk is 10 feet high, and the | the 7 
containing as attack upon the Sovereign Pontiff | 
and his government.” The ultra-jesuitical jour. | 


rowneas and one sidedness of the young au- 
thor’s last play, “The Question of Money,” 
(alluded to in a recent letter,) has been so 
damaging to the reputation of that production. 
The anthor, (a professed wit,) has vowei not 
to let a day pase without his having discharged 
some stinging witticism against the banker; and 
his mots, regularly uttered, and industriously 
repeated, are greatly enjoyed by the public to 
which he specially belongs, In this revengeful 
crusade, the younger Alexand:r is but imitating 
a similar vengeance of Bis sire, who, when M. 
Baloz, of the Rerwe des Deux Mondes, bad eriti- 
cised his romance cf les Mousquefuires, be- 
thought himself of an odd way of publishing 
to the world the feelings of affectionate respect 
with which he regarded his reviewer. When- 
ever he wrote a letter, no mat'e® to whom, 
Dumas, Sr., calculated, as nearly as possible, 
the distance between the abode of his corres- 
pondent and that of M. Baloz, who was Gee | 
living in the rue St. Benoit. This done, if his 
correspondent chanced to live, say in the rue 
de Poitiers, he wrote the addrese of his letter 
thus: 
TO M. X. 
Rue de Poitiers. 
Four streets from that dolt of a Buloz. 


. 


Suppose the correrpondent lived at Orleans, 
the same calculation was made, and the address 
ran as follows: 


TO M. X. 
Orleans. 
82 leagues from that dolt of a Buloz. 


One day, having to write to an English baro- 
net, he directed his epistle : 


TO SIR JOHN 
At 








England. 
115 miles from that dolt of a Buloz. 


And so on. No less than 2,000 letters were 
thus superscribed by the angry romancer be- 
fore his patience gave out, or some otker of- 
fence called forth his acrimony in another di- 
rection. 

Dumas, Sr., is supposed, however, to have 
borrowed his rerengeful idea, in part, at least, 
fron the expediett hit upon by another wit, 
who, when travelling through France, stopped 
at a country inn, dined there, and was thrown 
into a great passion by the extravagance of the 
sum charged for his dinner—a charge which the 
innkeeper, who had not the pleasure of taking 
in a fine Paris gentleman every day in the year, 
and was determined to make the most of the 
opportanits, resolately refused to diminish. 
The traveller paid the bill, therefore, and went 
on his way. But the next day the innkeeper 
received a latter, (not paid, of course,) begin- 
ning thus: 


‘¢My Dear Sir, 
Your soup was good, but horrible dear,” &c. 


Two days afterwards, came another letter, 
containing the same statement. And soit wert 
on. The writing of the letters, as well as the 
post marks, were constantly ehanged; so that 
the unlucky tavern-keeper was censtantly taken 
in. Moreover, parcels, boxes, hampers, label- 
led “wine,” ‘ fish,”? “ game,” &c., were al- 
ways arriving ; and when paid for and opened, 
among the straw and rubbish that fliled them, a 
letter was sure to turn up containing the fatal 
words, ‘*Your soup was good, but horribly 
dear,” &c. Ruined by postages, and reduced 
to despair, the unfortunate innkeeper was at 
length compelled to break up his establish- 
ment, and betake himself to a distaat part of 
the country. 


A magnificent subscription-ball has been 
given by the actors, actresses and artists at the 
Opera-Comique; the proceeds being devoted 
to the fund for the relief of indigent ‘ Stars.” 
A bit of gossip just going the roands here, in 
connection with the ball, tells how Prince P., 
an Italian nobleman equally renowned for rank, 
wealth, and parsimony, being rather unwell the 
other day, determined to consals the well. 
known Dr. Ricord, and how, afraid of having to 
pay too large a fee if he betrayed his rank, he 
disguised himself, for the ronce, in the livery 
of his valet. The consultation over, the false 
valet took out a splendid purse, and was about 
to open it, when the doctor said, good humored- 
ly, «No, no, my good fellow, you owe me no- 
thing; I can't consent to break in upon jour 
little savings.” 


« Bat,” returned the man in livery with an 
air of offended pride, ‘although a servant, I 
am richer than you think me. I have the honor 
to be in the service of Prince P.”’ 

«Ah, indeed! and your prince gives you 
handsome wages?” said the doctor. 

‘‘Toe prince is very generous,’? answered 
the pretended valet, proudly; ‘and he gives 
me quite enough to erable me to acknowledge 
in a suitable manner tne service you have ren- 
dered me.”’ 


The doctor still refused, but the valet nobly 
insisted ; and refused to withdraw until he had 
forced upon the astonished doctor a fire-franc 
piece! The next eve ing the illustrious physi- 


dam patient, no longer in livery, but arrayed in 
a costume whose embroideries alone must bave 
cost over four thousand dollars, blazing wit) the 
orders of all the courts of Europe, and display- 
ing all the majesty of air that befitted his rank. 
The prince is reported as baving turned rather 
red on perceiving the doctor, of whom he took 
not the slightest recognition. The doctor, on 
his side, did not recognise the prince; he was 
cruel eneugh to recognise only the valet, and 
addressing himself with a patronising nod to 
the wearer of the orders and embroidery, he 
said to him pleasantly, ‘«- My good fellow, do me 
the kindness to call my carriage.’’ 


Specimens of a wonderful new wheat were 
displayed at the last meetiog of the Agricalta- 
Drouiilart, an eminent agri 
cultaralist of Brittany. Each plant consists of 
41 stalks, (ordinary wheat averaging 12 to 15 





} 


yield, ia 1855, was 60 for 1 when sown bread 
cast, and 550 for 1 when planted separately. M. 

Drouillart stated that a friend of his, when in| 
| Egypt, was present at the opening we an ancient | 
tomb, and found, in a mammy-case, 5 grains of 


the laws and the State.” «<The State” of to- | wheat, which appeared to him sound, and which | ence of the deeune in Con 
day, like the famous /'efat cest moi” of Louis! 


he platted in fire separate pots. Each of these | 
grains sprouted, to his great delight, and pro | 
These he 
sent to M. D., who divided the present into 
three portions ; sending one third to an agricul- 

South of France, another 


self. All have thriven but in each | 
case, an enormous difference in the yield hes! 
been found to result from the difference of 
plaating. QUANTUM. | 


, eque'ly; 


AN ENGLISH PULPIT CELEBRITY. 





A lady writing from England, thus speaks of merchants, seamen, and others—it is crowd«d 
Spurgeom the present pulpit celebrity of Lon- | 


don :— 

“The church was well filled without being 
ovcrcrowded, and we were much pleased with 
Mr. Spargeon. His style is rather peculiar, 
and I dare say you have seen many of the news 
paper anecdotes about him. Le Is very elo- 
quent, but at the sime time he makes use of 
very ludicrous expressions, which cause mich 
amusement. For instance, he designated us, 
(his congregation,) small fry, and then, after 
expounding that part of the Revelations in 
which it #peaks of the ‘ Angel keeping th»? gat: 
of Heaven,’ be pretended to hold a dialogue 
with the aforesaid angel somewhat in the f 
lowing manner: ‘Angel,’ shouts Mr. S, 
loudly that he made the church ring again, and 
his andience were so surprised that fur the time 
being perfect silence reigned. ‘ Weil,’ says the 
angel.’ Mr. S.— Have you got any Methoiists 
in Heaven?’ Angel—‘No.’ ‘Any Bap’ists?’ 
‘Not one.’ And he went through a long cata- 
logre of Presbyterians, Episcopalians, Xc., 
&ec., at the top of his lungs, as though he were 
talking to some one in the next street—the 
angel o!:jecting to each until at length, he said, 
‘Have you got any believers in Christ?’ cpon 
which the Angel said, ‘be had a few of that 
stock on hand.’ Of course every ore was in 
titter, and you could hear them laugh a’! «\ 
the church. He told one or two rather Judi- 
crous stories, but still it was nothing to what 
they tell of him in London. 

“ A few weeks ago he singled Lord Palmer- 
ston oat of his congregation, and told him < he 
necdn’t think so muc} of himself, for his father 
(meaning of course, Adam.) was a 
gardener, and his mother was bronght up ona 
charge of stealing apples.” Upon another oc- 
casion he told the assembled multitude ‘that 
the way t» hell was smooth and easy like this,’ 
said te, and straightway he opened the palpit 
door, put his foot over the banister, and slid 


So 


a 


market 


+ 
. 


| seats, landed in front of the altar, 


down, as you have often seen little boys do. 


He then stopped for a moment and said, 
the wa: to Heaven Is hard like this,’ and 


‘bat, 
then | 


pulled himself up again, which operation was. 


rather difficult, but the 


congregation received | 


this practical illustration with great applause. | 


It is really very wonderful, that so you 
(he is only twenty two) shonld create 
sensation, bat still many go to hear bim merely 
from curiosity.”’ 


Discovery or Liautina py Gas.—The first | 


1g &4man 


such a 





gas light’ may be said to have discovered them- | 


selves. The most remarkable natural jets were 
found in a colliery at Whitehaven and Cumber- 
land. 
a gust of air of powerfal odor passed by them, 


The miners were at work one day when | 


and, ca‘ching fire at their lamps, blazed up! 


witb such brilliancy that the colliers took to 
their heels ic fright. It was found, however, 
tbat the flame, Jarge as it was, burnt quietly 
and without danger, and the men returned to 
their work. A curious result thea appeared. 
The flame was entirely put out, but immediate- 
ly rekindled on the approach of fire, so that the 
only way to get rid of the gas was to conduct it 
to the top of the mins. A tube was fixed for 
this purpose, and the gas, being lighter than 
the air, ascended to the surface. As soon asit 
appeared there it burst out once more into a 
brilliant flame, and crowds of people assembled 
to witness the extraordinary spectacle. The 
applicition of gas to general purposes of illumi- 
nation was first tried by a Mr. Murdock, in 
Cornwall, in 1792. The first display of gas- 
works was made at Boulton and Watt’s foundry, 
in Birmingham, on the occasion of the rejoic- 
ings for peace in 1802. Gas lights were fli ‘st in- 
troduced into London in 1807; now the pipes 
in the city extend about 1 200 miles. 





Varying Power or Sea Breakers.—-Mre. 
Stephenson, the builder of the Eddystone 
Lighthouse, found, by experiment at the Bell- 
Rock and Skergoore Lighthouses, that while 
the force of the breakers on the side of the 
German Ocean may be taken at about a ton 
and a half upen 
exposed to them, the Atlantic breakers fall with 
about double that weight, or three tons to the 
square foot; and that a 
surface of only t#o square yards would sustain 
a blow from a heavy Atlantic breaker equal to 
abovt fifty-four tons. When, in November, 
1824, a heavy gale blew, and another at the 


every square foot of surface 


thus it is reckoned 


beginning of 1829, blocks of limestone and gra- 
nite, from two to five tons in weight 
wasbed about like pebbles at the Plymouth 
breakwat-r. About three hundred tons of such 
blocks were borne a distance of two hundred 
feet, and up the inciined plain of the break- 
water, and they were carried over it and scat- 
tered in various directions. A blcck of lime- 
stone, seven tons in weight, was in one place 
washed a distance of one hundred and fifty 
feet. Blocks of two or three tons’ weight were 
torn away by a siogle blcw of a breaker, and 
buried over into the harbor ; 
two tons strongly trenailed down upon a jetty, 


were 


and one of nearly 


was torn away and tossed upward by an over 
powering breaker. 


7” Ia Africa they punish naughty boys by 
anion red pepper in theireyes, It is said to) 
make them very smart! 

- Authors have a greater right than any 
copyright, though itis generally unacknowledged 
or disregarded. They have a right to the 
reader's Civiity. There are favorable hours for 
reading a book, as for writing it, and to taese 
the author has a claim. Yet many people 
think, that when they buy a book, they bay 
it with it ar ght to abuse the author. 

OS Grief knits two hearts in closer bonds 
than happiness ever can; aud common suffer- 


ings are far stronger lings than common joys.— 


Lamartine. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


We have foreign news to the “th lost. The prine!pal 
item of interest {s the fact of an active demand for n 
ney at the London Stock hachanyge, which took place on 

5 atHoh'g percent Bhe Bank of Lin id 

raised the t 4 it est for loans on stk ft per 

ent. which caused a general de ne of prices. The 

2 agl sh funds further de ed ¥ i: 6 e of the 
tiyhtness of the money market 

Consols are quoted at x f The f{ 

reign sec! es market is also heavy under the 

d is 4 r market 
were affected by the Consol market ! dr 
Cotton quiet. Breadstutfs quiet Provisions steady 

fhe French manufacturer's, encoura b Lb " 
American tariff, ant pate a j f Ww ie 
United States Queen V 4 4 i nent is 

| expected. Reforms are p east » furkey On two 
|} occasions Christian Wilnesse ‘ bh g » evidence 
} against Turks, and the have ecu i i geut 
The English electior a Pit beral 
Pair “s part : eady t 4 1 
majiwitvy iu Parliament Tue o iw « regivg 
smeny the u ais wared tu 
wstia. and its sy a N era ‘ Che 
euf Cor . e t26 10 ed i 
sey of ti i nd i 





The receiptsof Beef Cattle this week have been quite 
large, 13® head having come in, The quality of the Cattle 
has very much improves for the last month, aud few common 

ots are now © vite ared. Prices ruled from 10 to 12 for inferier 
and prime qual 

At the Bull's fend, over 90 head were ote red, but the 

| unusual severity of the day materially retare he sales, 

Hathaway & McFillen sold several bunches a Lancaster 
county, at led, Ida 2. 

B Seidomridge sold some sma’! lots at 1iai2. 

J Cochran sold some Lancaster Co. at lal. 








| tion the physical wants of seamen. 


Faturr Taritorn axp A Sea Lawren.—On 
Sunday evening the Bethel wag crowded with 


every Sanday evening—to take into considera 
After a 
few remarks by Father Taylor, setting forth the 
object of the meeting, a sea lawyer rose and 
overhauled the iniquities of captains and own 
ers, in a style of forecastie eloquence that made 
the parties alluded to feel rather uneasy.— 
‘* Talk,’ said he, ‘about the physical wants of 
poor Jack! why, he's all wants! Ile wants 
better wages; he wants watch and watch; he 
wants biscuits without crawlers; he wants awa 
ter- tight hole to sleep in; he wants to be treat- 
ed as well as a nigger, and Father Taylor says 
he wants religi n. This last, he is told he can 
get for nothing, and I suppose this is true, for 
it is not tradable; but if it could be sold, Jack 
might want that, too, till be was sent to Fid- 
dier’s Green. Why, my friends, there are in 
al. large ports a set of very moral ship owners, 
who are continually on the scent fora bite at 
peor Jack. They took away his rum, because 
the use of it was immoral; but they tock care 
and 
'd take away his salt-horse to-morrow, 
like ahorse. But, 


to put tke price of it in their own pockets, 
they wou 


if te cc uld be fed on hay, 


gool souls, they wast Jack to be moral, to be 
religious, because then they know he will be 
better prepired to endure starvation without 
growling, or troubling then with lawsuits!” 
“Stop, brother!’’ cried Father Taylor, at 
the top of bis lungs, “1 move that you come 
up here to the altar, and pray for the speedy 


conversion of such hard-hearted ship-owners ! 
Come along—tbe Lord is all ready to hear 
you!" 

" The sea lawyer was nonplussed for a moment, 
but only amement. Without making any re- 
ply, he bourded over the backs of two or three 
and knelt 
down and prayed ina tone of voice that might 
bave been heard in Hanover street. 

He prayed for the conversion of ship-owners, 
and then for the conversion of Father Taylor 
himself, who, he feared, had not got the 
religion, and groaned hideously at the end of 
every sentence. closed by givipg one 
tremendous groan, tapered off with amen. 

At the close of the meeting, Father Taylor 
gave Jack a kiodly dig in the ribs, and remark- 
ed :—T had you there, Jack!’ Jack acknow- 
ledged the beat, but never afterwards spoke in 
the Bethel.— Busi ft! 


true 


Jack 


Is. 
co" Anger anong is unnatural ; 
therefore, when it happens, is more tormenting. 


friends 





PHILADELPHIA CATTLE MARKET APRIL 20. 


The pro sbabulit y was that a number would be left over. 

The sales at the Avenue Drove Yard comprise 400 head. 
The demand was quite active, and they were sold early in 
the cay. The fo lowing are some of the prince ipal saies : 

Isaac Abrams soid 98 nead of Larcaster Co, and Ohio at 
lial) }. and a few at lic 

B Baldwin sold 25 Chester Co., at 104all}; Mr. Brown 
head of Ihinois at Lial2e; Thomas Strickiaud 4% Oho 
(Searche’s) at Walls 

A Ridenbaugh solid 110 Laneaster Co., at 10/al24, as in 
quality, Some ofthese were very prime, 

A Grier sold 25 Juniata Coat Uga'2, 

McLaughlin, 24 head of Fayette Co at Valo}. 

, feith, baiance were sold im small lots, as in quality, from 
™ all 

One bullock, weighing ‘ 
good to D Weecheriy, at be 

COWS AND CALVES still rule dull, the offerings at the 
Ww ashington Drove Yard, Ridge Avenue, were about 275 
head, sales ranging at from @3) to 45 for fresh C ows, $25 to 
35 for Springers, and SiS to WD each for dry Ce Ws, 

HOGS—Are searce and wanted at fully former quotations, 
and about 1400, all offered at Singer’s Yard, were disposed 
of at 94a9¢ the 100 Ibs, the market ciosing active at ‘these 


figures 

SHEEP AND LAMBS—Continue in active 
high prices. Sales of 50 0 at the Avenue Dreve \ ard. and 
~ = Vanieer’s, at $6,507,500 & lov, gross, or Lalse ¥ 


2500 Tha, was sold by Mr. Scatter- 


demand at 


ne 

HORSE S—100 arrived at Singer’s, and 1590 at the Avenue 
Yar d. A fine drove of Kentucky Mules ayived at Van- 
leer’s Washington Drove Yard. They are selling at @90a!25 
each, 

PHILADELPHIA RETAIL MARKETS. 
CORRECTED WEEKLY BY 
R. B. JONES, EXCHANGE HOTEL, 
No, 77 Dock Street, 
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Breadetuffs are in rather better reqnest, and Pionr, Wheat 
ari ( ) are bringing higher figures, but Corn Me al is very 
du The es \ision market eonrmnaes inactive: prices, how- 
ever, show little or no change. G “are atirneting more 
Al tent nr id Bi rar and Mo names ce wntir ue searce, and on 
the ad i ‘ " firme Cotton has been 
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side, 2), 7a2,: Call Skis, ee ve Gime 

LUMBER —Sales ot \S } Boar 6al8 for Sus- 
quehanna Clear Boards are « " ‘ +t i. Roards are 
se ig at about @15, No llomiock arriv ug, aad aothing doing 
in Lathe or Pickets 

NAVAL. STOR DS S— The market for Soiits Turpentine is 
better, sales at 4§ad%ec, cas), and @agSve, on tome, the market 
closing firmly at our hichest figures, Rosin is searce af 
Siar), ew ht Tarand Piichare uncharged with moderate 
salee 

OLLS— There iss fair trade demand for Sperm and Whale 
w oe it change in - Las d Oil cont inue s firm at $i» 
fi seed is use ie ~aloe at Pia 

P b ANTE R- “Cont Wes BCA! Ce and in request, 5000 gals 
oO nm tertns mot stat 

RICE At th @ close is Nate bet er, with sales at 4jatic & 

for prim 
"aE te: ps ‘Sale x of some 80 bash Cloverseed, at @6,%5a7 
from first, and $7,25a7,50 @ ! ush rom se. ~nd hands; closing 
at our | we “st A. ures. = nothy is dull at $a, bush, 
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TE AS Prices of all kinds are fully sustained, with f 
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PALI OW—City Rendered sells slow y at Lite 
bad ey There > pan been very ttle movement 
ke week, and prices are unsettled a 1 de 
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NEW YORK MAKKET.™ 


Apri! .=Flour quiet; 2.50 bbls sold; Sow 
vai nod ithe: sales at S6,00.\. Wheat firm, 
Mees and Prime sere have declined loc, I 
Ww (<4 skey has advanced \ 

Apri! 18.—-BREADSTUFFS- In State and W 
we notice rather more inquiry for export, anda 
botn for the home trade and forthe East. The 
tinue quite limited, and prices, in consequ 


steady for good brands, while the low grades 


ing feeling. ‘The transactions to day hae Bey ‘ 
at #5.t4105,75 for common to good State; 
6.4 ae.> for St. Louis brands; and $7, Roy . 
nessee, In Canadian Flour there is ees 
prices remain firm. Southern Fl ir ise e 
mixed brands; sales 2300 bbls at 
brands: and $6, 27,85 for favorit 
Rye Flour uw firta at §3,0ai,bu, 
prices nominal “e 
Grain— W heat centinues firm, owing in F 
ed stock offering—the demand is chief 3 
ded in the sale 8 were 6000 bus, at $i sa 624 AS 
ern, and 81,44 for prime red ¢ 
had) bus of s4an5o for Jerse y, he sare for) Nort 
are in cod re squent At better prices; Sate at S4a6?; 
emmat 57a%%c. ‘There isa good home trade @ 
and prices are without important varia 
atioat is quite lumited, and the daily reoes 
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MEATS. $0,000 bus at T2aT3e for new white Southern: 5c $ 
Roast BS» “nen lr Reto caneqee | te? new te for yellow do; and Natiie for old Western 
oasting rib, 2 
Sirloin steak 14 @ 17 Fore quarter, Ss ‘ P ROV ISTONS—In Pork we notice a dull market for meas, : 
KR ump do ll@i3 nd do I at unela weil rates, while prise is in good demand, bat ag 
Chuck pieces vo in|« hop la lower fiqures: the sales have be ™ 45! bbis, at O22, alz87 
Piates and navela, Cutlet \« meas (ine! welpng 100 bbls for Caliornia at the latter figure, ) 
Corn 6 @ 10 | Sweetbread — 9 Uy #! 9.9a'9,.5) for prune. ‘There is a good demand for Beef for 
Tongues, froah, 5 @ 5 : home vse, aod pricesare a shade firmer; sales 30 bble, at Oia 
Le«, eaoh, Slia 974 | Young Pigs ar eln 4 for count) y mess: $15! ait,¥ tor re pa ked Western mesa, 
Shin S @ ys and trea 10 @ 12; | and 9:7,4017,) for extia do, ta pritne mess aod Beet Hams 
Kidney 8 @ 124 | Feet, & nat Wie 311i | there is no alternation tr prices, a d the imarket in steady, 
iver 6; Cripe, ww bb 4@ ww ] For Cat Meats we iW tice bat an nave devnand, and pri 
Dried Beet # B gw | lad du we uw are droeprnaey salem G00 betes mud | t r ine fo " Shoulde “oe 
Law, tlama, emoked we bk i4fall fu blames. There isa oe aad “ mand tor dressed Hoga, 
Fore quarter hes) | HologaSausnge lo @ ® and prices are atendy. lL,ard is without important change, 
Hy wis ode 1% el Mi piceh Savenge. R iW@ ilk but udully sales of SO bble and tes, at ldjaied, Butter is 
Che rv h term ig’ fy loa ii ntendy with @ fair inquiry; sales af Scate, at Was, and 14ag0 
Calves’ Head, each 3 o a SLI Ls te i for Olive ch . firm a 124.3}, . leh 
lion, Spare Rib @ ( corTo ‘he market for iofs on the spot is le lower, 
Lee, Loin, Onp, # be @ lw | Tender 4 1 @ 18 | and dull at the deelime, In transitu eadinen have ¢ , 
Breast and Naat tia 8 |Hcshoad Chee a slinhtiy depreciated, and to-day and yesterday several af 
Young Lamb, whole §5,00 have been made, numbering S000 baies, We quote as tole 
VEORTABL ES. wows 
NEW YORK CLASSIFICATION, 
Turnipe bet i @ 40 | Com potatoes ba 1 1° @) % U . - * ; - ; a re N o A 
do hf pk —@ 18 do bet 1@ w Ord pinnda or ida, i aati N.0.& Tea 
Beets bunch (@ 5 do hf pr 6eu Aeuhiling. ; li 14) He 
Cabhage bbi 20) @3% | Sweet potatoes bat 67 @ 1 + bare a a 144 ls 
dew h'd we wb de anf pk we i mg Fie, iad ial . i 
Saind head 6 @ 10 | Onons bus —@2n oe + 3% r r 
Pick os het Site 37 | Carrots doz i | COF FEE—R w has been meg ra rece, Oe ae inds 
do hf pk Iie 2 | Asparazus @bunch # @ 7 ‘4, a4 “ ~~ The yenles are 410 bag - Rio ~ ‘inllie, tncleaiaal 
Lima Beans «t 1% @ 15 | Rhubarb & buncn 25 bob hace bor adh at i¢c cashh 
| TOC Mint ¥ bunch 2 ty G ARS- 7 ont nue firm; the trade are buying more libera - 
FRUIT. ly. Sales of 1L%) hhds Cube ag 9. al ie. sere 
} 4 12) | Crant ee 18 "MOL ASSES—Al! kinds a ¢@ firm, and in foreign a me 
“<< Vi bk ile ty seen business has franep ced, Ral apet 7” hhds Cuba Muscovade 
at Wadec, and 150 hhds Cuba clayed at 5 ai2e. 
POULTRY AND GAME, HIDE s Are duil and tame, yet there seems to he more 
Turkeys ¥ » : 15 @ = j ota Pian 7, *- @ Si} inquiry, and a slight return of confidence shown. The sale® 
Purkeys eac mBasw yi ig’ns dog © @iia | are insignificant. 
Spring Chickens Sal | Rabbits pr bes HOPS—Are without special change. The demand is me 
pair —@iro pane eaoh me - rate, Sok a. 2 bales at 7alid for common to choies 
Shucke air lai» rogs 7 astern ane estern. 
Cichen V9 MHELLF hg ‘LE! .T HE R— The foe inet have fal a oe: the demand 
~ moderate at ges! ho for light and middie Buenos Ayres 
Terrapin South dos Sraiv w | Uyaters, Abesoomi, Oroneco Hemlock. Light and middle Oak command a4, 
do, Chee & Del) 10 06@!8 00 bit ew . 
b ite 15 ow M 40 a5 & WHISK E: ‘. ~Tne market i very active, and ts better, 
I. daters p . . ea of 500 bola, mainty from store, at Batie—now ned 
Cian M 16 @e2 N-§ Ri ”* ‘ob ah H+ biehe r. Alovlw! vin demand at 5 afte. 
NN. . V . 
FISH. eae in 
falibut — @ 12 | Perch baneb nen 
ons 6@ 9 | Cathiad 6e@ ii BANK NOTE LIST. 
I naien —- : | e te ie Coarectep ron tux Satcrpar Evewme Poser, 
er - Sait! 
Cod be 8 |S Myokera a By WITHERS & PETERSON, BANKERS, 
Jinok 4 ry Ce , s h s 
— 17 @ W |Sm'kd Herring bunch 6 om 8 Op ee ee Al 
White Fisk ~~ @ 124) Freeh Shad onc - PENNSYLVANIA NoKiM EC 
Roca 8 @ Ly) Fresh Salinou ib, $1,082,00 | goivent bis par tof die Moly ok 
a YY -LLANEOUS, elie] notes dis | @ema. ne 
Butter » 40 | Honey ® % @ & | LAnoarter bank # dis 
oll rT) by Pa) | Pem Butter et vel rie Caty bk S dia | Old bke 
hexe doz 6 @ . Pumpkins ee teu Bk of awn _., dia) New bis 
Sinearcase, care NEW JERSEY. Bx ¢ lw 
. Soivent bis par to jdis| Bk of N 
Merch bk Br’ dgtow BW dis} Man & BM 
THE STOCK MARKET. a pata oa pun . 
ewtuon is auters 
CORRECTED FOR THE SATURDAY BVENING POST, Commereial Bk, f , MD ii Sy sale 
y S. r, STOC N cE Perth amboy, Biled | U CAR‘ 4 
bY 6 MY. ee DiuA WARE, Geiviee ae bia 
The following were the ciosing quotations for Stoekson Map. | Selvent , bhs ve Aref AMA. 
} Under 5’s $ dis | Be of Mobile 1¢ 
day last. Market ciosimg firm, YLAND oO bk 
4 ed MAR ) awe s 
Bid. Asked. Ger Bid. Ask Valley bk sogunows no eale SSIS81 PPI. 
LOANS. Phi Ger & Nor 4 & vivent bus par to ae is | All bits 
US 6 pr ot ein < a a a Far & Mee bk Reet e ov LOUISIANA. 
.“ 0 67 117 = Minebull bo 63} ge lcese be OLUM BLAS | Sete ths OHIO . 
“ “ 68 1175 — | Har& Lan 5686) | Soi bie i dis | Solvent bks ‘ 1¢ 
‘ge 35:107} ~— | Chester Valley “4 af NEW YORK, Be of Curgeville 85 
Ph: ia 6 prot % 904 | Troge 12 — | Solv bis par to t o Canal bk Cleveland 4 
‘ wt 6 le weet Fo gs | Sth Aveuae bi si i3 oe pp RENTLC KY. san 
= wie as : + nekerbocker _ bke 
Cam City 6 pr ot w cs) Lon, Island iz 1h Boeke eS INTIANA, 
Pitts 6 pr et Ls. oon & E!mire “ = Mer& Maat ings? Bi New solveat bis sae 
"* gov poo LW ise “a i as bk Huttaio BD dia | Stace ba 
All’gy city 6 pr ot 62 63 CANAL STOCKS, Empire City b& #0 Si | awece Oe, Aptian. no vale 
| ** county * ts eo” Shay! Nav it 18 | Cartra be Ciramercy bs, Lafayette 
‘ eo RR 6's ei =F lke ati 4 & Champlain bk Sn po sale | Other te ‘ a to 60 dia 
-eun hig 7 , 
“og 3 a9. A dortis ™ Soiv bike dis | Peoples ba, Carmi. b 
* © eougpos os 1 ~ pee *7 «694 | Ba of Haiiowell i dis | Rushville be, Rushville, 
Tenn 6 pr et % aad Ue C& rT s bileworth ba =o bye —F be 3 
” ou pon | Vaten 23 | Maritime )k Bangor sdia Agricwctoral 
Ken sac ky 6 pr os 1% 103 | Sus & There 9 | Canton bk South Caina no sae | Arner Ka bk > 
zone RK 6 pr - bie | ’ Nort nN k sTOC Ks. 184 bixchange bk oo “ e bk Ce Zn 
2d m’'rt lean *¥4 en ys orth ae 58 lane k be Sdu ° 
CA AmRREpret * 7:4 Penna hig 22 “NE Ww HAMPSHIRE. | Solv 4 , 1 
PGA&ANRR * Si 92 | Phiade 123) 126 | Sov hice td EN 
Reading RR ** 73 74) Par & Meo 67 «#7 | Lancaster b closed | Bk of Eaat 
oe + wrt ad 84 9 | Commercial a VE KMMONT. River Baak-* 
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THE INDIAN HATER. 


We copy the following account of Col nol 
Johe Moredock, a celebrated Indian fighter, 
from Herman Melville's latest work, “ The 
Confidence Man,” just published by Dix, Ed- 
wards & Co: 

Though Colonel John M oredock was not an 
Indian bater par excellence, yet he cherished a 
kind of ecntiment towards the red man, and in 
that degree, an¢ so acted «ut his sentiment as 
eufficiently to merit the tribute jast rendered to 
his memory. 

«John Moredock was the son of a woman 
married thrice, and thrice widowed by a toma- 
hawk. The three successive busbands of this 
woman had been pioneers, and with them she 
had wandered from wildernees to wilderness, 
always on the frontier. With nine children, 
she at last funnd hers<lf at a clearing, after- 
wards Vincennes. There she joined a company 
about to remove to the new country of I!linols. 
On the castern side of Illinois, there were then 
HO settlements; but on the west side, the shore 
"of the Missins!ppi, there were, near the mouth 

of Kekaskis, some old hamlets of French. To 
the vicinity of those hamlets, very Innocent and 
P pleasant places, a new Arcadia, Mrs Moredock's 
party was destined ; for thereabouts, among the 
fines, they meant to settle. BPhey embarked 
pon the Wabash in boats proposing descend- 
that stream into the Ohio, and the Ohio 
fo the Miss'ssippi, and so, northwards, to- 
ats the pointts be reached. All weut well 
they made the rock of the Grand Tower on 
ississippi, where they had to land and 

Yheir boats round a point swept by a 

Ong current. Here a party of Indians, lying 


. 


pe 


> The widow was among the vi.tims, 
te herschildren, John excepted, who, some 
ymiles distant, was following with a second 
ty 
‘ile was just entering upon manhood, when 
left In neture sole eurvivor of his race, 
U youngsters might have turn: d mourners; 
he ti§ned avenger. Ilis nerves were electric 
wires—@ensitive, but steel. He was one who», 
from self-possession, could be made neither to 
flash nor pale. It is said that when the tidings 
Were brought him, he was ashore, sitt'ng be- 
neath a hemieck, eatirg his dinner of venison— 
and as the tid'ngs wers told him, after the firet 


start he kept on eating but slowly and delibe- | 


rately, chewing the wili news with the wild 
meat, as if both together, turned to chyle, to- 
gether should sinew him to hisintent. From 
{meal be rose an Indian -hator. He rose; 
got his arme; prevailed upon some comrades to 
join b A without delay started to discover 
ho wefethe actual transgressc rs. They proved 
ve da band of twenty renegades from 
besoutlaws even among Indians, and 
Ped themaclves Intv @ marauding 
| Opportunity for action being at the 
ted, he dismissed his friends—told 
on, thanking them, and saying he 
weir aid at some future day. For 
f@ year, alone in t. © wilds, he watch 
new. Oace, what he thought a favorable 
Y3 occurred—it being mid-winter, 
wags enc wmped, apparently to re 
e w mustered his friends, and 
onl ; but, getting wind of his 
p enemy fied, and in such panic that 
t behind but their weapons. 
Daring the r, much the same thing hap- 
ben: d upon two subsequent occasions. The 
ext year he sought them at the head of a party 
pledged to serve him for forty days. At last the 
pur It was on the shore of the Missis- 
appt. From tielr covert, Morefock and his 
een dimly deseri-d the gang of Cains in the red 
of even'ng, paddling over to a jurgled 
ad in midstream, there the more securely to 
ge; fer Moredock's retr:butive spirit in the 
iderocss spoke ever to their trepidations now, 
le the voice calling through the garden. 
‘Aitiog until dead of night, the whites swam 
river, towing afler them a raft laden with 
fr arms. On landing, Meredock cut the 
wenings of the enemy's canoes, and turned 
, with his own raft, adr.ft, resolved that 
shoa'd be neither escapes for the Indians, 
S safety, except in victory, fur the whites. 
Btorious the whites were; but three of the 
ps saved themselves by takiig to the 
fam. M>redock’s band lost not a man. 
Three of the murderers survived. He 
their names snd persons. In the course 
s years each successively fell by his own 
All were now dead. Bat this did not 
be. He made no ayowal, but to hill Indians 
Become his passion. Asan athicte, he had 
p@quals; asa shot, none; in single combat, 
> be beaten. Master of that, woodland 
ing enabling the adept to subsist where the 
would perish, and expert in all those arts 
sh on enemy is pursued for weeks, per- 
months, without once suspecting it, he 
to the forest. The solitary Indian that 
him, died. When a mu'der was descried, 
secretly pursue their track for 
e@ at least one blor; or if, 
he himself was discovered, 
3 by superior skill. 


* 
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rsthing’ 
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spent thus; and theugh 
a degree, restored to the 
ite Of ahe region, and pericd, yet it is 
d that John Moredock never let pass an 
nity of quencaing an Indian. Sins of 
jon in that kind may have been his, bat 
none of omission. 
iS were to crr to suppose that this gentle- 
as natura ly ferocious, or peculiarly pos 
of those qualities which, unbe'ped by 
poation of events, tend to withdraw man 
social life. 
On the contrary, Moredock was an example 
pmething apparently self contradicting, cer- 
ly curious, but, at the same time, undeni- 
; namely, that nearly all Indian haters bave 
bttom loving hearts; at any rate, hearts, if 
, more generous than the average. 
it is, that, to the degree in which he 
d in the life of the settlements, Moredock 
himself mot without humane feelings. 
"Seold husband or colder father, he; and, 
often and long away from his house 
he bore its needs in mind, and provided 
- He conld be very convivial; told a 
story. (thengh never of his more private 
)} and sung acapital song. Hospitadle, 
tkward to he'p a neighber; by report, 
nt as retributive, in secret; while, ina 
manner, though sometimes grave—as is 
gal with men of his complexion, a sal- 
pal brown—yet with nobody, Indi- 
4, otherwive €han courteous in a 
; ® moccasined gentleman, ad- 
loved. In fact, no one more popu- 
ent to follow may prove. 


, Whether in Indian fight or any 





| larger sacrifices. 
ait, rushed out and murdered neerly all of | 





other, was unquestionable. An officer in the 
ranging service, during the war «f 1812, he ac- 
quitted himee!f with more than credit. Of his 
soldierly character, this anecdote is told: Not 
long after Hall's dubious surrender at Detroit, 
Mor: dock, with some of bis rangers, rode op at 
night to a log-house, there to rest till morning. 
The horses being attended to, supper over, and 
sleeping places assigned the troop, the host 
sbowed the Colonel his best bed, not on the 
groand like the rest, but a bed that stood on| 
logs. Bat out of delicacy, the guest declined | 
to monopolize it, or indeed, to occupy it at all; | 
when, toincrease inducement as the host thought, 
he was told that a general officer had once slept | 
in that bed. ‘Who, pray?’ asked the Colonel. | 
‘General Hall.’ «Then you must not take of- 
fence,’ said the Colonel, butt ning up his coat, 
‘ but, really, no coward’s bed for me, bowever | 
comfortable.’ Accordingly, he took up with | 
valor’s bed—a ccld one on the ground. 
“Atone time the Colone] was a membcr of | 
the territorial council of Iilinvis, and at the 
mation of the State govercment was pressed to | 
beco ne candidate for Governor, but begged to 
And, thongh be declined to give | 
his reasons for decliniog, yet by those who 
knew him the cause was not wholly unsurmise! 
In his official capacity he might be called upon 
to enter into friendly t:eaties with Indian tribes, 
a thing not to be thonght of. And even did no 
such contingency arise, yet he felt there wou'd | | 
be an impropriety in the Governor of Lliinois 
stealing out now and then, during a recess of | 
the legislative bodies, for a few days’ shooting 
at buman beings, within the limits of his pater- | 
nal chief magistracy. If the governorship of- 
fered large honors from Moreiock it demanded 
These were incompatiples. | 
not unaware that to be a con-| 





for-| 


be excosed, 


In short, he was 
sistent Indian-hater involves the renunciation | 
of ambition, wita its objectse—the pomps and | 
glories of the world.” 


Map Awntnony Wayne.—Gen, Wayne wasa 
great favorite with all who had served under 
him, and when it was known that he was to | 
command the expedition against the Indians of 
the noith west, hundreds of bis revolutionary 
comrades flocked to bis ttandard and enlisted 
under his orders. There are those still living 
among us who remember Gen. Wayne when he 
took possession of this post. Ile was very par. 
tial to those whoserved under bim in the Revo- 
lution, and they could always approach hin 
with more familiarity than otherscould. Among | 
these old pets was a somewhat antiquated dra- 
goon, extremely averse to labor. He refused 
to do any service in time of peace, and bad no 
other ambition in days of quietness than to 
koep his horse’s feet ready for the figtt, and his 
sword bright and sharp. The general was} 
subject to attacks of the gout, and at 
times was cross and petulant, and it then re- 


such | 


quired no slight degree of courage to approach 
him. Bat the old dragoon was never daunted 
by the general's temper. 
the general was particularly ill-natured from a 
severe 


On one occas'on when 


attack, the old dragoon had some favor 
to #sk; approaching his room, he peeped in at 
the door, exclaiming—‘* Mad Anthony.”’ The 
general looked up and angrily ordered him to 
«< be off, sir!’’ Off went the dragoon. Ina few 
minutes he returned, looked into the room, and 
shouted, «Mad Anthony, I say, sir!’’ The 
general looked up at him and said, ‘' Be off, 
you rascal, and don’t trouble me!’’ Away went 
the dragoon. In a short time he returned sgain 
to the charge, this time saying—‘‘Mad An- 
thony, I say. sir, it is as hard getting a glass of 
grog outeof you as it was to get into Stony 
Point with you!’ This appeal told. Waiter,’ 
said the general, * givo that rascal a glass 
of brandy, and send him off.’’ The old dragoon 
tossed off the liquor, and retired until he should 
agiin be in want of a drink of the general's 
brandy. 

The above was communicated to the writer 
by an old resident, and one familiar with the 
scenes of Indian and frontier war.—Cor. Les- 
lie’s Newspaper. 


Sixautar Test or Love.—The native beau 
of Tanis and Algiers has a singular, cecisive, 
and indelible m+thod of showing the depth and 
sincerity of his affection for his sweetheart. 
Watching her movements, the enamored youth 
finds some favorable opportunities of throwing 
himself in her way, and walking before his lady- 
love; with many a tender sigh, and love-sick 
glance, he applies a red-hot piastre to his leg, 
or inflicts some similar piece of torture upon 
himself; implying, that whilst happy in the 
presence of her he loves, mere pain of body is 
unfelt. So prevalent is this custom, that it is 
not an uncommon thing to see natives with one 
or more of these luve scars on the calf of each 
leg. 

JF” In the moral world there is nothing im- 
possible, if we can bring a thorough will to it. 
Man can do everything with himself, but he 
must not attempt to do too much with others. 
—W. Von Humboldt. 

to” Solitude has the advantage or the danger 
of making us continoally search more deeply 
into the same ideas. Ae our discourse is only 
with ourselves, we always give the same direction 
to the conversation; we are not called to turn 
it to the subject which occupies another’s mind, 
or interests another's feelings ; and so an invo- 
luntary inclination makes us return forever to 
knock at the same door. 

OG” Emerson says that an Englishman of 
fashion is like one of those souvenirs, bound in 
gold vellum, enriched with delicate engravings, 
on thick, bot pressed paper, fit for the hands of 
ladies and princes, but with nothing in it worth 
reading or remembering. 








Tue devil is not near so black 
As apiteful palaters love to paint 
fils features have a mingled smack 
Of genius, gentleman and saint 


OG" Those only are fit for solitude who are 
like nobody, who like nobody, and who are 
liked by nobody.— Zimmerman. 

o>” A Kwyot Easitr Untisp.—A young 
lady engaged to be married, and getting sick of 
her bargain, applied to a friend to help her to 
untie the knot before it was too late. ‘Oh, 
certainly,’’? he replied, ‘it's very easy to untie 
it now, while it is only a deau knot.” 


| or Jess thst which is within ns. 
| lixe one of those dark lanterns, which, in spite of 


| is a-shore; 
| aboard; 





oo It was a fine and true remark that they 
who will abandon a friend for one error, know 
but little of the human character, and prove 
that their hearts are as cold as their judgments | 
are weak. 

co?” A reverend sportsman in Wiltshire, see. | 
ing 4 Quaker on the road as he was returning 
home at night, laid a wager that he would get a | 
direct answer from him. ‘ Well, friend,’’ said | 
he as they met, “did you see the fox?’ « If| 
I had seen it, was the reply, «I would bave told 
itto go where thou wouldst never fied it.” 
« Why, where’s that?’ “ Into thy study.” 


| cbian Deluge, written by the late Hugh Miller 


| the whole earth 


Tar Faexcn Daspy asp wis Tartorn.—An 
aristocratic young dandy, one of the mort ex- 
clasive of the present fashionable lions In Paris, 
who, as he decleres, wos present at Marrat’s 
reception merely from cori sity, was invited by 
the mistress of the house to tate his place st an 
ecarte table, where was alresdy seated a gentle 
man waiting for a partner. The lion «beyed 
with scornfal compliance, snd tock the chair 
opposite to the stranger, who was already be 
ginning to shoffle and sort the cards with an 
agreeable articipation of smusement, after long 
expectation. No sovner, hcowever, was the 


_ dandy seated, than he started with amazement 


on beholding in his partner the visage which 
will sometimes strike terror into the bosom of 
the bravest of manvkind—the tailor to whom a 
long bill is owing. The latter, however, as 
willing as the former to avoid recognition, mere- 
ly bowed in answer to the stare of surprise of 
which he was the object, and saic, quietly, as 
be crew bis purse from his pocket, « What are 
your stakes?’ 

‘The cost on my back,” replied the impu- 
dent dandy, without moving a muscle. The 
tallor was a man of honor, and rather erjoyed 
the joke than otherwise. He played fir the 
coat, and lost, and the dandy walked away ra- 
ther enbarrassed at the novel position in which 
he stood asa wearer of a cost which was really 
paid fur 


oF” I distrust bot h the inte Me ct and the mo- 
rali'y ef those people to whom disorder is of no 
corns*quence—who caa live ate:se in an Au- 
What scrronnds us reflects more 
The mind is 


gean stable. 


everything, still throws some light around. If 


our tastes did not reveal our character, they 


| would be no longer tastes, but instincts,— Wal- 


Landor,. 

C7” An Irish gentleman having purchased 
en alarm clock, an acquaintance asked bim 
what he jotended to do with it, «Oh,’’ sald 
he, “it's the most convanient thing in the 
world; for | have nothing to do but to pull the 
string end wake myself.”’ 

oF” Loote —A sailor is not a sailor when he 
is a board; a sailor is not a sailor when he 
but he must be either ashore or 
therefore a sailor is not a sailor. 

Co” A corporal met one of his m¢n who was 
drunk. ‘ Ab,” said he, ‘*drupk again.” 
‘- My corporal,” he replied, ‘ better be drunk 
than stupid, for stupidity is everl\sting, and 
drunkenness is but momertary.”’ 


fer Savag 


—— 





NEWS ITEMS. 
Mr. Lows, the successful candidate for Kid- 
at the recent election in England, was nearly 
who attacked 
Mr. Lowe \s an ad- 
and the rioters were advocating the 
who bad been liberal to 


derininster 
murdered by the 
him and bh 
vaneed TL jbernl, 
clalmaof Mr 


them with ad 


populace (non-voters), 
friends with stones 


Baycott, a Tory, 
nk and promises 
No Monk Emancivation in Lovuistana.—The 
New Orleans Mieayune, of Mareh Oth, has the following, 
Which Is elted as the strongest act ever passed by the 
Louisiana Leylslature 
An Act to Prohibit the Emancipation of Slaves 
Section 1. Be itenacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the State of Louisiana, in General 
That from and after the passage of 
Ap- 


Assembly convened, 
this act, no slave shall be emancipated in this State. 
proved March 6th, 1857 

Mr. Ten Brorck tn Frorence —The Boston 
Evening Gazette records that this celebrated American 
turfman conducted, recently, ina light carriage, eight 
two abreast, ata rapid rate, up and down the 
narrow, slippery streets of Florence, in a manner that so 
affrigbted the Police, though nothing of the kind could 
have been more prettily done, that they waited upon him 
with a prohibition to limit himself for the future to four 
aspired to more than six, 
even with the aid of postillions 

Tue Great Catastropne.—The impression 
that the world is to be at an end on the 15th of June, is 
xo prevalent in Gallacia, that the peasants are becoming 


horses, 


horses, as royalty itself never 


somewhat dificult te manage, ‘The poor \ynorant crea- 
tures have been confirmed in the idea that they have but 
a few more weeks to live by the abolition of the ‘ pasa. 
port torture’’ in Austria, and the reduction of the pass. 
port tax in Russla, According toa Polish correspon. 
dent of the Ost Deutsche Post, the lower classes express 
‘No one now troubles himself 
A man can go 
as itis now all the same whether he 
is here or in America.’’ 

Deatu FroM Eatina Porsonro Eoas.—A 
boy, named Emeraud Heusler, ate four eggs on Easter 
day, which had been boiled in a pint of water into 
which had been pwt a spoonful of Prussian blue, for the 
Two of the eggs had {he 
shells cracked, admitting the poison, and the eggs caus- 
ed his death 

Woot-Growina in THE SovutH —A gentleman 
who has been engayed in the wool-growing business in 


themselves as follows 
about the world and its inhabitants 
where he pleases, 


purpose of coloring them. 


Tennessee, and who has recently traversed Northern 
Alabama. informs the Mobile Tribune that the raising of 
sheep in that State would be more profitable than the 
culture of cotton, Thousands of acres, fit for nothing 
else but sheep pastures, could be had for 124) cents per 
acre 

A Saw Horse Sorrrise Party.— Yesterday 
morning, one MeCarty, asmart Irishman, who was re- 
cently so unfortunate as to lose his eyesight, having 
taken a pile of wood near the City Hall, containing about 
fifteen cords, to saw for the elty, 
about a dozen of his countrymen come upon the ground 
with saws and saw-horses, who did up the job In a few 


was surprised to see 


hours. This «pontaneous benevolence, so creditable to 
the Irish character, was one of the best surprise-parties 
of the season. — Bangor Journal 

Dumas s Last Feat.—A Paris letter in the 
Independence, of Brussels, states that a play written by 
Alexander Dumas in twenty-four hours, is about to be 
performed at the residence of M. de Girardin, and that 
M. Dumas, who boasts of being the best cook in Feance, 
is to superintend the preparation of the dinner which is 
to precede the performance. 

AyTi-ScrirpturRaL —Prof. Henry denies that 
man is made of dust. He says modern science has esta- 
blished, by a wide and careful induction, the fact that 
plents and animals principally consist of solidified air; 
the only portions of an earthly character which enter into 
thei: ashes which remain after 
combustion. All the other parts were originally in the 


composition being the 


atmos phere 

Lanettep.—A poor fellow in New York late- 
ly died from epilepsy, brought on by intemperance — 
On his arm was tattooed, tn red and black, the inscrip- 
tion lL love rum." 

Fanny Kemoce Against tuk Staar.—The 
Rev Henry W. Bellows, of the Church of All Souls, in 
New York City, having accepted an invitation to speak 
at the approaching Democratic Fund Dinner, in defence 
of the stege, we understand Mrs Kemble has written 
him a letter, protesting against such a course, and pro- 
the moral influence of the stage evil, and only 
Mrs. Kemble speaks Aawd taerperta, but what a 
yn from the family who owe so much to the his- 
Mr. Barry, the Manager, attacks 


noune ing 
evil 
dec larat|: 
trionic 


Mrs. Kernble, 
bjectionable 


profession : 


on the score of morals. We 


shall doubtless hear from Mrs. K. in reply. 


wrote were o 


Tue Noacaran Detvor.—At a recent meet- 
ing in Edinburgh there was read a lecture on the Noa- 
It was 
paper of great interest, and went to prove 
that, although it was said in the sacred Scriptures that 
the deluge covered over the whole heavens, the writer 


a scientific 


was of the opinion that it was only over the populated | 


globe He attempted to confute the doctrines of Doctor 
Kitto and others, who were of opinion that it covered 
He also showed that his opinions were 


| supported by an eminent bishop in the days of Charles 


ll. This lecture was listened to by a large audience 
with the most profound attention. ° 


Boarp or Heatrn.—The number of deaths 
during the past week in this city was 224— 
Adults 102, aad children 123. 


and says that both the plays she herself | 


Auenican Warcuxs.—It is generally known 
thet watches of American manufacture are now coming 
into extensive use) They are characterized by several 
features of special peculiarity. The first of these is the 
absence of the fusce and chain. These parte, which 
were very necessary for equalizing the force of the old 
verge watch, are continued by the English in the mo- 
dern lever watch, but in the Swixs watches, which per- 
form so excellently, no such parts exist) The second 


the lability of the watch to stop from the pres<ure of 
foreign substances, and at the same time to fre 'litate the 
discovery of any cause of derangement, also the entire 
tram being fully open to view The third and aistin- 
guishing feature is the principle of making «very watch 
and every part the duplicate of every other. This plan 
has been so far adhered to that every movement will fit 
every case, and many parts can be transferred from 
watch to watch without alteration. 


Srvoviage Paexowsxa.—The ‘Bate n Rouge 
Gazette and Comet gives the following account of a sin- 
gular phenomenon that occurred near that city 

We are informed by a gentleman, wh 
the Jackson road yesterday evening, that on the other 
side of the bridge, crossing the Montesano, a flesure bas 
opened in the earth, to the extent ndred 
yards in lenyth, and about tw enty feet Sooke, 
impregnated with a sulphurous siriell, issues f.om the 
fesure in euch clouds that 1t was nipomelble for eur ine 
formant to fathom the depth, it being late In the even'ng 
when he passed. Prom the shock incident to the con- 
vulsion, the bridyve hae to 
croas is to descend about a quarter of a mile below and 
ford the stream. 


»eame down 


of several } 


tn depth 


‘ved in, and the only way 





Musicat Jeatovey my A Birp.—A mock'ng 
bird, in a happy state of freedom, was trilli 
in the orchard below the walls of our friend's house, 
when its music excited similar efforts from a cage bird 
of the same species, which was suspended tn front of 
ore cf the adjacen’ bovees, These fezthered ecngeters 
persevered in raising their melodies to higher and 
higher efforts, as if in earnest rivalry, when suddenly 
the bird among the trees darted from its perch upon the 
wicker cage of its competitor, broke the bars, entered 
it, and commenced an assault upon the musieal captive, 
the owner of which hearing the unusual noise, came 
out, took the aggressor prisoner, and sold it into bond- 
age. This isa fact. —South Side (Va.) Democrat. 


ng {t+ notes 





A 6TFAM stage wagon bas been constructed, 
to run on common roads, by a company formed of citl- 
zens of Clncinant! and Dayton, Ohio, which was re- 
cently tested, and js sald to have given complete satia- 
faction 
nee $ amare: 


FINE AR 





8.—A knowledge of the fine arta may be anid 
to open & nizth sense upon every one who successfully cults 

vates them, The savage eats his food and falls asleep; the 
man of mere wealth does little more; bat to those who seek 
pleasure in oultivating a taste for the fine arta, the pleasures 
of sense will appear but subordinates to the ploasure expe 

rienced in viewing the beautiful clothing manutactured and 
sold at the fashionable emporium of Granville Stokes, No. 
209 Chestout street, abuve Sixth, Philadelphia, 


W" EMPLOYMENT FOR THE YEAR.—-Persons 

out of employment may find that which is both profitable and 

Cencant by addressing ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 151 
ulam Street, New York, nov2-tf 





ROOT GALLERY.—Sun-iit Cra 
superior to Ambrotypes, taken by Coo 
and Chestnut, Phuadelphia, 


6, & new wonder, 
only, corner of Fifth 
ootl-tf 





THE TAX RATE §$2.-—The citizens of Philadelphia 
may vow take things quietiy and comfortab'y for another 
year, as City Councils have, after much tribulation, fixed 
the rate at which real estate is to be taxed at @2 on the $i, 
Asan important element in that quiet and oonifort, they will 
ope the prpersety of continuin as in times prat, the pur- 
chase of their garmente at the Yown Stone Clothing Hali of 
Kockhil & Wilson, Nos, 6 aad and 005 (N, 8.) Chestaut 
stroet, Philadelphia, 


COUNTERFEIT WISTAIUS BALSAM, 

We would eaution the purchaseraof the Balam af Wild 
Cherry AgAicet an imitation article whieh nes made ita ap 
pearanoe in many pracse, and whieh minht deasive the une 
wary ly ite pesembianoe to the genase bottle, Of the mix 
ture we need not sponk, Unprincip od sooun rO.8 CAN niwaye 
be found ready to oounterteit gryining, by whioh they can 
pul inoney in their poukets, and coe are Bure to choose the 
moat popular and weal known artiola on whieh to practice 
their Villainies, ft is alamentable fact that toere are also 
dealers in medicines who are willing to lend themacives to 
carry out this imposition, be selling such (rash as ponuine, 
beenuse they ean buy it for leas than half the cost of the real 
articie, Aveid such & man as you would & dealer in counter- 
feit money, for he is the greater scamp of the two, 

They have never dared to forge the written signature of I. 
Butts, having a whoesome fear of the State Prison before 
theireyes. Be sure that you fiad on the outside wrapper the 
written signature of 1. BUTTS, aod you may rely upon its 
being xenuine. Buy none ot her, 

Setu W. Fow.s & Co., 13! Washington Street, Boston, 
Proprietors. Sold vy their agents everywhere, ap25-3t 





PULMONARY CONSUMPTION. Tho great scourge 
of our northern climate is disarmed of hal’ its terrors since 
we have a remedy so singularly efheacious as Wistar’s 
Balsam of Wild Cherry, It is performing many wonderful 
cures, 


TO NERVOUS SUFFERERS,—A retired clergyman, 
restored to heath ina few days,after many years of great 
nervous suffering, is anxious to make known the means of 
oure, Will send (free) the preperteiien used, Direct the 
Rev. John M, Daguall, No, 50 Fulton St,, Brooklyn, NY, tf 





FINKE, beautiful Hair—jet black or brown— 

Or tresses curling and golden 

ls the certain result—witnout ohanoe or doubt 
Of the use of Lyon's Katmainon, 

The immense sale of Lron's Ka THAatRoN-—nearly 1,000,000 
bottles per yoar—a'testa its exoelience and unjverna) popu 
larity. The Ladies universally pronounce it the finest aud 
moet agreeable article ever used = It restores the Hair altor 
it has fallen out—invigorates aud beautifies it, making it soft 
ourly aud glossy cleanses it from ali sourf and dat drufl —and 
feasarte to it. a delightful perfume, Sold by all dealers, 
every where, for 25 conta por ne. 

Beware of counterfeits, Hearn. Wrxoorp & Co., 
Froerietere and srepameterere Per. umery of ali kinds, 63 

siberty St., New York. ap4-tf 


MARRIAGES. 


{0” Marriage notices must always be acoompanied by 8 
responsible name. 


On the 18th iogtant, a the Rev. Jas. Scott, Mr. James 
Irvin, to Miss § Saran Jane Day, all of Holmesburg, 23rd 
Ward, Philade!phia. 

On ‘he 16th instant, by the same, Mr, Joun F. PATTIseN, 
to Miss Mary E. Wiss, all of Holmesburg, 23rd Ward, Phi 
ladelphia. 

On the th instant, by the Rev, William O. Johnstone, 
Mr. Teeregee Clyve. to Miss Many McMaster. 

On the | h instant, by the Rev, A. Christman, Mr, 
Witiam A. GaRen, to ARAMA. Paittirs, both of this 


John D. Wilson, V. D. 
iss Ema C, GLaze, bot 


ity. 
“— the 7th instant, by the Rev. D. B, Cheney 
Jonn McKevzin, of Del. county, to Mre, Laetitia 
of Phiisdeiphin. 

On the tth tuatant, 
D., Mr. Joan KR. Cuntia, to 
of this oity. 




















city, 
On the 12th instant, by 1. Me. 
Wintiam C, Davis, to of this 

Mr. 
"Batt, 


by the Rev, Wm. Biackwood 
Miss ELIZaBetn LAIRD, bor 


On the 6th instant, by the Rev. John Chambers, Mr, 
Goenes W. Kensitt, to Mise Saaam Sivga, both of this 


“a the 9th instart, by the Rev. Samuel A. Durborow ° 
caus Patmen,to Miss Saux A. 63. er &: 


"On the Sth instant, by the Rev, George Chandler, Mr. 
Francie Devaates, to Mine RvizaBetn T. BaRnasy. 

On the sth instant, by the Kev. G. Washington Jerman, 
Mr. Georor Simon, to Mise Many J. Lagrama, both of 
this cit 

On the 1Sth instant, by, the F Rev. Goose Chandler, Mr. 
CHar_es Roessxax, to Marv E. Baxer. 

On the !2thinstant. by the Rev. Daniel Gaston, Mr. 
poss J J. Morxis, to Miss CaTHARINE Ripgy, both of Phi- 
ladelphia. 

Cee ot instant, by the Rev. A. Christman, Rospgrt 
Guswis, to Mary LanyX. bot of this city. 

On the 2d instant, by the R J. M. McCarter, Mr. 
Davip H ArRaor, to Mae Jenna A. daughter of H. 
Walls, both of Camden, | 3 

On the 6th ultimo, iy ‘the Rev. A. A. Willits, Mr. 
Epoak Morris, of Philadelphia, to Miss Saran Ann D. 
Lams, of Bucks county. 


DEATHS. 


{D0” Notices of Deaths must always be acoompanied by a 
responsi bie name. 
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On the 14th instant, Mr. Josgen Ratciirrs, 

On the lath inatant, Ggonog Mirecin, son of 
Emily R Urabruck, aged Oreae 

On the lath instant, Evigasara K, wife of Thomas M, 
Rowe, aged 19 gaara, 

an } wae matant, Euigasgete, wife of Jolin Shanaon, 

ton the 13th ‘instant, Mr, CHanies Daown, aged &, 

Ou the Lath instant, James OLotiaM, gard Al pew o, 

On the Lith instant, Thomas W. Durry. aced 27 years, 
m the lath instant, Many, wife ol John Lane, aced 45, 
mathe 4th instant, Geord® Danigcs, nged #7 youre. 

OBERT Wiitkinson, anced Jl years, 
Sowaan G, sonof Rub Mary 
were. 


up the 14th instant, 
o the 12th instant, 
A.M. Farran, aged 3 
On the 13th instant, Jawes Howanrp, son of John and A, 
P. Kater, aged 2 years and 5 months. 
Un the 13th instant, CuartottTs, wife of John Hil!, aged 


me gethe Sth instant, Ann, relict of the late Jas. Houston, 
aged 79 years. 
On the 12th instant, Harry, son of Lemuel and Harriet V. 
raddock, aged 3 years and 3 months, 
n the 13h instant, Zipson Taarer, aged 2 rere. 
Saka, wife of James Marrow, aged 


the 13th inetant, CuaRLes G. Scuwaatz, 
u the i3th instant, 

13h instant, E LER, daughter of Thos and Marga- 
ren, aged 2 ywa 


33 years. 
= t 
a SY Lhe 12th mstant, ELisasarn Hisascn, aged 4 years 


6 months 
Uw the ith instant, Paiscitta, wife of Charles Stretton, 








ag:dSiy 
ie the inh ‘instant, Eve, wife of Charlies F. Rengier, of 
. aged . 


Lancaster, your 
a the 12th insant, the Rev, Cuantas Sawer, aged 


“Sathe the 12th instant, Ropsat, son of Wm, aad Freaces 
=.= i ‘tanteet eae beth Keane, aced 99 years. 
the Lit ’ za ’ 

Se tbe Lath instant, Xie k 


BERNARD ENSA, saod 
WM. D. ROGERS, 

COACH AND LIGHT CARRIAGE BUILDER, 
Corner of Sizth and Master Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

SSeS, LTS ead Sess Tied SS | Sie 


i Feare. 








feature is such an arrangement of the parts as to lessen | 
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| MAY NUMBER NOW READY. 


THE GE M OF THE ‘MONTHLIES. 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 
Established and Successfully Published for 

Thirty Years. 
IMPROVEMENTS AND NEW ATTRACTIONS, 
Splen iD d S/ eel E ig? ge. 
Beautiful Colored Steel F, tvhion Plates, 
Fine Wood Engravrings, Humorous Culs. 


Handsome Patterns for Fmbroideries, Crochet, 
and Needle-Work. 


GREAT 


The May Number wil! contain the three firet chapters of an 
ORIGINAL NOVELETTE, 
ENTITLED 


WOooDBROOK ABBEY, 
BY MRS. HUGHS. 


Together with the nanal variety of the very best © ig inal 
Storiea~ Historical Talee—Sker chesot Adveutureand Travel 
—Trans'ations-Interesting Extracts from New Booke— Poe. 
a Fairy Tales Useful Bhetchee—Taies of the Wonderful 

“aahion and Drese=Ttema forthe Ladies Editor's Rasy 
Fal Short iographios--Ornamental Garden Hints Letters 
rom Abroad ecipes for the Toilet, Kitehen and Nursery, 
and in fnet a little of everything calon ‘ated to inteteal, amuse 
and instruct both ladies aud gentlemen, 


CHARLES G. LELAND, Faitor, 


TERMS.—One copy, $3.48 year; Two copies, $5; Six 
copies, $10; Single copies, 25 cents. 


197 BUY ACOPY ANDRE AD IT. 


GRACE GREENWOOD’S 
LITTLE PILGRIM. 


NONTAINING Beautiful Pictures, 

/ Poeins, Puzzles, &e., 
50) cts, & year, 

Specimens sent free. Address, post-paid, 

LEANDER K. LIPPINCO 
66 South Third Street, Philadelp 


HOLLOWAY’S WORM CONFECTIONS 
Great Discovery in Medical Chemistry, 


It 





Charming Stories, 
expressly fur Children, and only 


ap25-2t 








Medicine rendered pleasant to the taste of Children, 





I OLLOWAY'S WORM CONFECTIONS ave purely 

Vegetable in their composition, and pre pared ne eording 
tothe latest improvements in Phariincewiiont Chemuatry, by 
Which Weare able to separate the active principles ol med: 
vines from their nauseous and bulky seoompanimenta, and 
Present hem ina tore soneentrated and reliable form than in 
the crude atate, In these confections we have the aotive 
principles of the most eflootual verimifuges, free from thei 
unpleasant taste and odore, and more aafe and certain in theer 
efiects. They are warranted aato, pleasant and efleetuni, 
united qualities that can be app! liad to no other preparation 
now befure the public, 


Chittenango, Madison County, New York, 
eormary 24, 1057 
I think them the most elegant and efficient articie fed for 
worms decidedly, naw before the public, 
J.T. TELLER, Physician and Druggiat. 
For sale at W $e... by Charles T. Carney, Boston; 
Barnes & Park, New York ; Rodgers & Corley, Baltimore ; 
George H. preyser Pittsburg, aud T. H, Lagan & Co., 
Wheeling, Virgins 
JU iEN's" TON, HOLLOWAY & COWDEN 
It y rte b, No. 16 South 5th St., Phila, 
\ TANTED, 300 ACTIVE YOUNG MEN, at a salar 
of #100 per month. Full particulars given free to alt 
who enclose a Postage Stamp or a three cent piece. and 
akivens H. B. GRANT & CO 


ap2s-3t Atkinson Depot, N. 7. 


1.00( 
Bn 


Mi’ ACHINE NEEDLES, of al! kinds, manufretured out 

LVE of the very best Cast Stoel, at 845 and BAA hundred, by 
THOMAS SCHOFIEL , 

ap2s-4t Lynn, Massachusetts, 


THE BEST BOOKS FOR AGENTS) 


E” PLOYMENT FOR THE YEAR.-—P! to Read 
4 this! Agents Wan‘ed! oo ng ayo 1887, 


All perenne | in want oe a vnoe reeeive o 
pA LOGUE O BOOKS h 


‘Wu 
J - New Y Year, 
y torwarding us their ad arssoupe tie on 
shented to tes oral is 


B t , le of ov (ROE pee a Quar ny 
oO FA Axil y BIBLE, with aboat © ote, OU 
Sar D NGR NGS. 
Onr established pri oe, Six Dollars, the Picto 
riai Family Bible's with a weil bound od Subseription Book, wil 
wid cay apr soikegs eth Usited Beste 
ex pense, to any centr n or village ni 
exsopting those of California, Oregon ond Texas 
y by canvassers. and 
open & corres: 
ieasure in forw to your po ban ow 
a terme end Cre om rotive 
ROBERT "SEAR Diener: 
181 WILLIAM oT N 
WANTED, 2 CTIVE YOUNG MEN, A 
SALARY OF $100 PER MONTH! A onpi | 
$5 only required, Full | particulars given, ee, to all who en 
close A postage stamp, or 0 ree or a ieoe, and address 
fabai-\3t TYN. Plaistow, N- H 


THE BEST BOOK FOR AGENTS | # 


Is * FLEET WOOD'S LIFE OF C it Super 5 
did illustrated with aa Engravinga, and Su bly fea 
\'Parkey 4 morecen, f ult Pides ape Gilt 
Bmiiy in the Innd # inal be provided with a Mons oh he thie 
work, and as we afhord @ Agent & handsome ns 
any one oan make a remunerative business by onping it re 
aleo have this work in leona expensive bindings, eit - 
scription, together with our terms to Agents, s 
Circular, 
WENTWORTH & CO,, Publishers, 
86 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 
tarde -5t 








AGENTS oan mike over 100 per cent., swre 
profits, Send stamp to 
M. J, COOK, Detroit, Mich. 





and we shall take 

Genera Ciroular o} 

tothe business. A 
nova-tf 











PROFITABLE AND HONORABLE 


EMPLOYMENT FOR ALL TIMES. 


ERSONS IN TOWN OR COUNTRY IN search 
of qupleymant ase s roe of income, or to fill up their 
lewsure hc urs, ly such by, egplocn two stamps, to 
postage. aed JAMES T. HORNE Box 4,561, 
ean York Bost Office. Tagen tk, is fitter to eithor 
sex; station in life immaterial, It isan article cf daily eon- 
sumption, and can be manw ured in any person's dwelling. 
Secured by or vright. Sales as permanent as ftiour. 
Agent is wanted a eve.y town in the Union, apil @ 
D GOLD rnin 


O'R Unolose the ron 
ahs “i x mal pal 





RE-FOINT ED Free 5 ote. 
or ith Cash ov Fr Pustage 


LL. oer Syracuse, NY. 
Fos ONLY 95.— PERMANENT EMPLOYMENT 


in a goed business, sad a profit of gm per mouth guaraa 


u \ t 
“wile & Glaeetey: | oN "HARMONY, R. 1. 


CARPA'S ACOUSTIC OIL--For the ome of DEAF 
Se SCT CPE ighhod | 
THON. Fo For sale 


bring the 





teed 





& SON 
“7 bly 





PER MONTH CAN BE ee 
b iness new, PAS x. usefu 0 
hombUk dress ES. RICH, honorable, 


150 
——— 





R. DOLLARD, 
3177 Chestnat Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


PREMIER ARTISTE 
HAIR. 


gltventar of ibe. matruot po nab 


ai Ly ye 


: Ts 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


HOWELL & BROTHERS, 
156 Chestnut Street, 
BELOW 1h, NEXT TO JONES HOTEL, 


Ofer to Country Merchants, and the Trade, the iasgeat 
Sasort ment of 


WALL AND WINDOW PAPERS, 
In the United States, which they will sell at the lowest rates, 


WALL PAPER WAREHOUSE, 
BURTON & LANING, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS, 





so mre ar ot | second door above 
5 ected aievaiet xi dee 
mext in the 


stor a y wil be sonal ou” 


ruperror_ artes, 
covet! RTON & LANING. 





THE 


WM. J. MARSDEN 
WATCH. 


The subeer * sole U 
the United Stares this oe obrated make Watoh, mt 
recommend \t to Tito Keep wishing @ titne- piece on w 
oan tmplicsuy rely to 


correct time, 
it io iniehe © wit uine ruby 


ronometer ta'ance, ale Ree eaet ad to Mon ay b ween 


riationa oaueed by Avat and id 
Lee ping qualitiee by aay tne al Ny mentee for (ime- 
Ra& 
Vat 
h Phi 


ed into this oountry. 
Iinporters 
w A SON FoR Rw & 
V atohmakers, a Ohi 





120 Chestnut St., below Foart 
Cincinnati 


For sale also by 
N. B.—The ED. be a 


express to any part of the Union, = 


THE GREAT BOOKS OF THE YEAR. 
BELCHER'S HISTORY OF ALL RELIGIONS 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 
1,024 Pages,—200 Eins ravings. 
FLEETWOOD’S LIFE OF CHRIST. 
704 Pages, with 24 [ilustrations in Colors, 


THE FAMILY BIBLE, 


In the old fashioned family style, withthe A aad Coa, 
Pealms id verse} and eng ae 

These books are issued expressly for he business, 
mee with wapreeedented success, For ge au 
tion hes. toget: er with the liberaiity of our Terma, we 
waleiy challenge the world to prague their equals, 


Full partieuiars ou onrient \" 
oe OH EOE Latte 








a 





Arch A AES wPhitad nae! hi 
™=.. oe a large rea 
IAGES, of Barth 


eae Herninn & ——_ a ranety © 


PALMER’S PATENT LEQ. 


THIS AMERICAN INVENTION 


STANDS UNRIVALLED, 


both in this country and ia ( 2 Wer 
by 1,200 persons, aad wi th most i 

A competition vith 
tutes o 


the best Fren —. 3 

manu ure it receiv she ewer of 

Medai at the ‘World's Brhsdines in 

as the best artycial jim) known, In this coun 
try it has bee: Goaty_Siense os eabpanes 

petition with al ot anual Faire m 
the pringipe! cities and has nt every | 
received the awarc of the highest or Arst 
mium, And asa crowring honor, by the 
mous eogeove of an iternational o« 


**Firat Premium’'—on y Stlver Medal 
ed the inveator ot the New 


imbe—was a 
ee, oF giving full information, sent gratia 


ork Crystal Palace, 
ectli-ly s76 Oreions nh oe ho 


H ALTH DEPENDS UPON rete he LOOD.— 


hin and aerid blvoed oannot seeret IVtroptte should 


herefore the firet thing for thase who are 

S to commence the purification of their blo 
BRASDARETH'S PILLS 

Not only purify, but they make the blood richer, and 

neue principles upon which the power to resist disease, 

onda, 

’ MILD OPRRATION WITH aUCCRSSYUL yoweae | ase Tus 

PecuLianiTY oF Baanonetn'’s Pitts, Now that ome 


noon expect gemal spring, it is of creat importance that 
doses be used by the wise. Our! ace are rary 6 ip areten- 
dancy of vitiating bile at this season, and it is as agerous 
ee t is prevalent; but Brandreth’s Pills afford an iavaluable 
efficient protection. By their coca ional use, we prevent 
the collection of these imparities, which, when ia sufficient 
quantities, cause so eck danger tothe fine organs o te 


ls. They cure liver piaint, 
ay = of appetite, Simee hee eart-bur burn were 


intness oostiveness, 
Brandreth’s this San their way to the very reots of athe ft 
ease, cleansing in their passaxe, removing every unheal 
ecoumsiaiion till ie blood 18 purified, the whole oystenk 
renovated, and the functions aod deste, of lite a 
gicncure, where ‘an they had sad and weary 


We have thousands of similar testimonials to the iiew. 
ing, and such evidence from living witnesses all 
around us onevery sade, It is froma ithe Pin of hig 

spectapility. whose letters can be seen at the Principal ang 

Writes: 

“Lam now fifty-two years of age. ° bd 
For twenty yeare | have weed 9 your Pills as family med- 
cine, l wish no other! anc have never coh te 
calla . szeioine in my fernily, A... ia the Vad oot my 
wile on) during the twoaty years, 


TRUE MEDICINAL PRINCIPLES, 


Never extract blood, Blood ia the life. By extracti 
in painful diseases you may cpennies the pationt ease, 
aay oy) ae A vy on (he reduction or lessening t 
power to fee tis taking away nature's & 
may prevent he t he by thieaking the ‘ravages of infaane 
mation, 


t what ht i, anse 
ot afew nil convert wh fatoe. cnreale at aileotion eas 
yoars, 

PURGING BY MEANS OF BRANDRETH’'S PILLS. 
This is the means which accords with a hoy 


medy in fact. When sudden, acate or he medline that “y 
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surely p puree. T bya ~~ 
ory eee 
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8. 
Wit and Humor. 
GETTING USED TO IT BY DEGREES. 


« Somewhere about here,” writes a Southern 

« lives @ small farmer of such 

gocial habite that bis coming home intoxicated 

was once so unusnal thing.” His wife urged 
him in vain to sign the pk dge. 

« Why, you see,” he would say, “ I'll sign 
Ht after awhile, bat I don’t like to break right 
ef at once; it ain't wholesome. The best way 
4a to got used to a thing by degrees, you 
kaow,”’ 

« Very well, old man,” his belpmate would 
rejoin, “see now if you don’t fall into a hole 
one of these days, while you can't take care of 
yourself, and nobody near to help you out,” 

Sure enough, as if to verify the prophecy, as 
he returned home drank one day, he fell into a 
ghallow well, and after a deal of useless scram- 
bling, he shouted for the “ light of his eyes” to 
come and help him out. 

« Didn’t [ tell you so?” said the good soul, 
showing her cap frill over the edge of the ps- 
repet; ‘you've got into a hole at last, and its 
@aly lucky I’m in hearing, or you might have 
Growned. Well,” she continued, after a pause, 
letting down the bucket, “take hold.” And 
up he came, higher at each turn of the wind. 
lass, until the old lady’s grasp slipping from the 
Rundle, down he went to the bottom again. 
This occarring more than once, made the tem- 
porary occupant of the well saspicious. 

« Look here,”’ he screamed in a fury, at the 
last splas>, “you're doing that on purpose—I 
now you are !"’ 

« Well, now, I am,” responded bis old wo- 
man, tranquilly, while windirg him up once 
more. ‘Don't you remember telling me it’s 
best to get used to a thing by degrees ?— 
I’m afraid if 1 bring you right up a sudden, 
you wouldn’t find it wholesome !” 

The old fellow could not help chuckling at 
the application of his principle, and protested 
he would sign the pledge on the instant, if she 
would lift him fairly out. This she did, and 
packed him off to sign the pledge, wet as he 
was. 

“For you sse,”’ she added, very emphatical- 
ly, “if you ever fall into the ditch again, I'll 
deave you thar—I will !’’—Knickerbocker. 











Tats or Srurcu Maxixe.—Squire J 
recent'y aspired to represent his town in the 
next Legislature, and in hopes of obtaining 
the nomination he seized all favorable oppor- 
tunities to address the million. A few nights 
since, there was a caucus at the school-house, 
when J——— delivered one of his flowery 
gpeeches, which terminated somewhat as fvl- 
lows :— 

«I say, fellow-citizens, that the inalienable 
rights of man are paramount and catamount to 
all others, and he who cannot put his hand on 
his heart, and say there is nothing rankling 
within, deserves to lie in a bed—in a bed—I 
@ay, gentlemen, he deserves to lie in a bed—in 
* bed —’? . 

« With cracker crumbs in it!”’ shouted the 
shrill voice of a person anxieus to round the pe- 
ried. The laugh was tremendous, and it is 
Goubtful if the Squire gets the nomination. It 
is supposed that the cracker crumb man is the 
father of a small family, and has experienced 
the delights of such a bed. 





Tue Counrzss axp tue Brcoar.—The late 
Countess of Kenmure, who was a devout Catho- 
Hic, passing, one day, from her devotions at 
chapel through « lane of beggars, her lady- 
ahip’s notice was particularly attracted by one 
fellow, apparently more wretched than all the 
rest, and she asked him— 

« Pray, my good man, what is the matter with 
you ? 

The fellow, who well knew her simplicity and 
benevolence, answered— 

«¢ Ob! my lady, I’m deaf and dumb !’’ 

« Poor man!’’ said the innocent lady, ‘‘ how 
long have you been so ?” 

“Ever since I had the faver, last Christ. 
mas 9 

The old lady presented him with a half 
¢rown, and went away, piourly commiserating 
his misfortunes.— English Paper. 





Burrev axp Kicxep Born.—In Zanesville, 
at the ‘ Eagle,” a goat was kept about the sta- 
Dies. One day the host and “usual crowd” in 
the bar-room were startled by the Dutch hos- 
tler rushing in, almost breathless, and exclaim- 
ing, at the top of his voice, ‘‘ Meester Borter! 
Meester Borter! Billy he leaves or I leaves. I 
go up in de stable, and dere vas Billy. I say 
Billy, go down! He says, bah-bah-wa! and 
shust gets upon his hind feet. I say again, 
Billy, you go down, and strikes at him mit de 
bitch fork, when he stinknum sheep pitch into 
me, and butts me down stairs mong de mule 
jecks, who all kick me more hard dan de goat. 
So, Meester Borter, Billy he leaves or I 
leaves!” 


Grave Consotation.— A passenger on board 
a ship bouni for California, who had been sea- 
sick all the way out to the liane, one day went 
to the doctor in a sad, supplicating tone, and 
accosted him with— 

* Doctor, can you tell me what I shall be 
good for when I get to San Francisco, if I keep 
on in this way?” 

“ Tell you, to be sure I can. You're just 
the man to begin a graveyard with.” 








Way raz Mitesrones Dipy’t Face rue Roan. 
—A stranger, riding along the road, observed that 
allthe nilestones were tarned in a particular way, 
not facing the road, but rather averted from it. 
He ce'led to a countryman and isquired the 
reason. “God biess you, sir,’’ replied the 
man, “ the wind is so strong sometimes in these 
parts, that if we weren't to turn the backs of 
the milestones to it, the figures would be blown 
off them clear and clean.”’ 


Tax Vatcs or a Five Fraxc Piece.—Alex- 
, ander Damas at one time was very poor, and 
rarely had any money. One of his friends was 
telling him of a duel he bad recently fought, 
iu which the ball of his adversary had been 
turned aside by a Gve franc piece he had in his 
waistcoat pocket. 
“ Ab; you're a lucky fellow,” said the great 
Alexandr; “if I bad been in your place, I 
should have been killed.’ 








OF” “ Tough, madam—tough, did you say ?”’ 
said the irascible boarder to the landlady, as he 
was trying to carve what was ostensibly a chicken 
—* Yes’m; and were I to give my opinion of 
the fowl, I should say it was old enough to 


bave scratched up the seeds of original sin | at his throat wherever I meet him.”—Kingsley’s | 


when they were first planted.” 
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NEW ANECDOTE OF JOHN RANDOLPH. 


The following reaches us from a distinguished 
and always welcome correspondent : 
The Hon. Arthur Livermore of New Hanxp- 
shire, and John Randolph of Roanoke, were 
both marked men, in their way, and both mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives in Con- 
gress together. Mr. Randolph’s metropolitan 
district and ancestral renown gave him of 
course, very much the more promine ot position. 
And be was & man of overbearing pride and 
great haufewr of demeanor, and one who could 
not, with any tolerable degree of good grace, 
brook opposition; and whose ire was roused 
to the last degree by defeat 
« Mr, Livermore had not been subjected to 
the same degree of accidental and artificial 
stimulus of pride and arrogance; but his spirit 
was scarcely more submissive than that of his 
lordly compeer. Above all things, he dis. 
dained to be trampled upon by an arrogant 
despotism, roused to the most impudent ex- 
cess by the habit of domination im the relations 
of life. 
« Livermore had one day made a most sub- 
versive onset upon one of Jehnny’s favorite 
pieces of invective irony and playful slang, 
which he always delighted to deal out for the 
amusement of the House, and which consumed 
more time and afforded less light than ought to 
have been expected from a gentleman of such 
distinguished learning and ability as are, and 
always were, by common consent, accorded to 
the hero of Roanoke. Johnny turned upon bis 
evil genius, for such be had come to regard 
him, with more than his ordinary measure of 
gall acd bitterness; among other things, call- 
ing him repeatedly the member from Vermont, 
a State, at that time, of somewhat dubious csti- 
mate in the companionship of the original thir 
teen. Livermore, not a whit abashed, rose on 
the instant, and did battle so effectually as ut- 
terly to demolish all Johnny’s glittering soap- 
bubbles, all the time referring to the worthy 
member from Rhode Island. He said be ob 
jected to that gen'lemin, even, privileged as 
he undoubtedly was, riding rough shod over 
the heads of his associates of the House with 
the same impertarbab'e coolness with which he 
swang along the streets in his coach and siz! 
«Johnny rose and indignantly disclaimed as- 
suming any such baronial airs as had been at- 
tributed to him by the honorable member from 
New Hampshire: and at the top of his shrieking 
voice, declared he never drove more than fwo, 
on any occasion. Says Livermore: ‘I repeat, 
a coach and six !—two horses, two niggers, and 
two dogs!’ 
«This sudden expose of the usual retinue of 
the worthy member from Roanoke, brought 
down the House in such hearty roars of laugh- 
ter, that he did not deem it prudent to enter 
into any more extended explanations on that 
occasion: and he seldom afterward invited the 
strictures of Mr. L., whom he ever after de- 
nominated my excellent friend from New Hamp- 
shire.’’—Knickerbocker. 





Getrina Tuin.—‘*‘ Hallo, my friend, I see 
you are losing fiesh.”’ 

(Old gentleman, indignant at the familiarity 
of his supposed friend, sputtering most fear- 
fully ;) 

««W—what? losing flesh! you impudent 
scoundrel! I’ll let you know, sir, I’m not, 
sir. I, sir, last night, sir, was weighed, sir, 
and had gained ten pounds, sir. Very pretty 
state of affairs, if a person has to be insulted in 
this manner !”’ 

« Well, my friend, all that I can say is, if you 
look behind, you will find it to be true.’’ 

Old gent. discovers a small dog making a 
violent assault on his market basket. 








Curious ADVERTISING STRATAGEM.— We have 
heard the followiog story narrated, but do not 
pretend to vouch for its accuracy. Some few 
years ago a hatter in London speculated in the 
purchase of the entire stock of a bankrupt bro- 
ther tradesman; but, soon after his purchase, 
he found that he had overstocked himself. He 
was on the point of reluctantly dismissing some 
of his ‘‘hands,’”? when a sharp-witted friend 
came to the rescue. By his advice a handbill, 
announciog the cheapness of the hatter’s wares, 
was prepared and distributed, exactly as bad 
been already done for some time, except in one 
particular item. The bill was headed «‘ Who’s 
your Atter?”’ and throughout its contents the 
goods were invariably mentioned as “ ats :”— 
*¢ Youth’s Silk Ate—Best Beaver Ats—Ladies’ 
Riding Ate’”’—-and so forth. The remainder of 
the advertisement was in unexceptionable Eng- 
lish. The result perfectly justified the in- 
ventor'’s anticipations. These bills were sought 
after as typographical curiosities. Men shouted 
with laughter at the ludicrous effect of what 
many considered iguorance on the pa:t of the 
printer, or of the writer. They carried these 
bills in their pockets, and merrily showed them 
to their friends. Oae or two elderly gentlemen, 
previously perfect strangers, came to the shap, 
bought ‘ats,”’ and expostulated gravely with 
the ‘‘atter’ upon the solecism. Young fel 

lows purchased gossamers for the fun of the 
thing, begged for handbills, and held jocular 
conversations with the shop-keeper. The shop 
became known, aad the proprietor, now a flour- 
ishing tradesman, frequently smiles as he hears 
the street- boys calling out the now established 
phrase of «‘ Who’s your Atter?”’ the origin of 
which, bat for the publication of this curious 
little episode in advertising, might possi>ly in 
a few short years, have been lost forever to the 
antiquarian. To this day the pronunciation of 
the now popular inquiry is that of the original 
hand bill. 





A Parsician’s Impvise.—< You are a greater 
puzzle than ever to me, Taurnall,” said Frank. 
** You are always pretending to care for nothing 
but your own interest, and yet here you have 
gone out of your way to incur odium, knowing, 
you say, that your cause was all but hopeless.’’ 
«< Well, I do it because I like it. It’s a sort of 
sporting with your true doctor. He blazes 
away at a disease when he sees one, as he 
would at a bear or a lion—the very sight of it 
excites his organ of destructiveness. Don't you 
understand me? You hate tin, you know.— 
Well, I hate disease. Moral evil is your devil, 
and physical evil is mine. I hate it, little or 
big; I hate to see a fellow sick; I ha:e to see a 
child riskety and pale. I hate to see a speck 
of dirt in the street; I hate to see a woman’s 
gown torn; I hate to see her stockings down at 
heel; I hate to see anything wasted, manure 
wasted, land wasted, muscle wasted, pluck 
wasted, brains wasted ; I hate neglect, incapa- 
city, idleness, ignorance, and ali the disease and 
misery which spring out of them. There’s my 
devil; and I can’t help, for the life er me, going 





Two Years Ago. 
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Swat Bor (fo ez cook, who has come abou 
o’ course there is—I'm the footman!” 





OFFENDED DIGNITY. 


t a place).— Is there a footman kep? Why 





Agricultural. 


CULTURE OF THE MEEON. 


There is no fruit that enters so largely into 
the daily consumption of our people, says the 
Southern Cotton Planter, as the melon, and none 
that seems to be so little understood, or appre- 
eiated ia its culture. A fine flavored water or 
musk melon should not be planted within one 
hundred yards of any other melon, or any of 
the melon family. Gourds, squashes or cucum- 
bers sbould never be planted in the same gar- 
den, or field, with melons, for the volatile na 
ture of the pollen of each will mix, making 
hybrids of the next generation, giving the 
melon a gourdy, equasby flavor, and softening 
the shell of the gourd. The melon delights in 
a sandy soil, and to have them in their greatest 
perfection, the ground should be deeply spaded 
or sub-soil ploughed. The hills should be about 
ten feet apart. The watermelon vine is very sub- 
ject to injury from water; heavy and long con- 
tinued rains give the vine the appearance of 
having been ecalded, hence the necessity of 
planting on Aills instead of on a level. Holes 
should be excavated and filled in with well rot- 
ted manure, with a mound made over the ma- 
nure at least twelve inches higher in the centre 
than on the outside; o# the centre of this 
mound, plant the seed, plant some six or eight, 
and when they have four leaves, thin out to 
three plants im a hill. As the vines begin to 
rua, branch and bloom, pinch out the terminal 
bud, which will throw the whole vigor of the 
vine into the young fruit just set; as the fruit 
increases in size, take off all but one to a branch, 
and allow but one melon to ripen on one branch 
vine. 

An overloaded melon vine will produce but 
inferior fruit. The cultivator should bear in 
mind that the roots of melons run jast ae fast 
and ss far as the vine extende, and that the 
practice of layieg back the vines over the hills, 
and ploughing deeply between the hills is very 
injurious to the crop. The melon ground can- 
not be broken too deep before the vines begia to 
run, but it is a positive injury to the vine for 
the plough to go three inches below the surface, 
over which the vine has already run. Great 
care should be taken in handling the vines when 
working among them with the hoe. For every 
tendril broken or bruisec on the vine, the fruit 
is retarded in its matarity. Keep the gronud 
clean around the vines, and as fast as the vine 
elongates a branch, peg it down, so that the 
winds may not blow them about and break 
them. If the striped bug is troublesome, mix 
one portion of guano to two of gypsum, and 
dust over the vine when the dew is on—the 
bugs will quickly depart. 

The firet melons that sect on the vine will ma- 
ture in four weeks from the time @f the setting. 
The second settings in about three weeks. As 
the season advances, they will matare in less 
time than three weeks. Fine crops of melons 
are made by using brash for the vines to ron 
on, and cling to. The seed of the first melon 
that ripens should be saved for next season’s 
planting, provided it grew where no otber mem- 
ber of the melon family could impregnate it. 








New Pay or Retarpina Fruit Tree Bvos- 
soms.—Perceiving that wall frait invariably re- 
ceives a blight in this country from the un- 
nataral heat contracted by the wall during the 
day, then comes the nataral coldness by night 
and a blight, it may be of frost or what not, I 
thought that if we could keep equal pace day 
and night to avoid the too rapid germination 
and exposure of the blossom, we might accom- 
plish a great desideratam. Could not ice be 
placed at the stem and covered over during 
three weeks of early warmth and by this means 
keep the warmth of the day correspondent vith 
that of the night, which would become more 
equal to the day warmth by retarding the too 


CRANBERRIES AND THEIR 
CULTURE. 


I noticed an inquiry from one of your sub- 
scribers in relation to cranberries and their cal- 
ture. Let me tell him how they do on prairies 
where the growth is spontaneous. A Mr. Essig, 
living about t velve miles east of this (Roches- 
ter, Ind.,) about twe've years since bought a 
forty acre lot of marsh and barrens. On the 
marsh at that time, or about that time, one of 





the neigh ors told me that Mr. E. found a patch 
of cranberry vines about as large as a break- 
fast-table. From this beginning, by setting out 
sods of the vines cut out with a spade, at inter- 
vals of from four to eight feet, he has now about 
eight acres well set in vines, and at different 
seasons he has made by the sale of tho berries, 
clear of all expense of picking, barreling, &c., 
from $1,200 to $1,900. He cleared $1,900 two 
years ago, but bow much last year! do not 
know. A small stream runs through his mareh 
by which he can overflow the land at pleasure. 

Sods of the vines put out in suitable prairie 
at intervals of four feet, will cover the grouad 
well in three years, aad will yield from $100 to 
$500 worth of berries per year. 

Land that is partially covered with water du- 
ring the winter and spring, is best adapted for 
them. It is all folly, so far as my experience 
goes, to think of growing the berries on dry 
ground, that is, ground that is dry at all sea. 
sons. To be sure, during the months of Sep- 
tember and November, one unacquainted with 
the prairies would suppose, from appearances 
then presented, that the vines were growing on 
dry ground, but let him know the locality the 
year through, and he wonld find out that during 
the wet season the land is flooded. If a cran.- 
berry marsh is e0 drained that it becomes per- 
manently dry, the vines will soon disappear. 
This, at any rate, is my experience, and I have 
tried the vines on eight diff rent prairiMs and in 
my garden for the last fouryears. The experi- 
ments of sowing the berries broadcast, made 
for four years, failed entirely.—Rural New 
Yorker. 





Vatvur or Articnoxes.—Tbe New York Tri- 
bune contends that the great value of artichokes 
has never been understood generally by Ameri- 
can farmers. They will produce a thousand 
buthe s per acre with little or no cultivetion, 
upon a moist, rich soll, and the roots will keep 
undug through the winter, or they may be 
ploughed out and fed in the fall, and hogs turn- 
ed in upon the ground in the spring, to root up 
the small roots, and this gives the land an ex- 
cellent preparation for any other crop. The 
same root has been long grown in ali the New 
England States, in little patches, for the amuse- 
ment of the pigs and pleasure of the boys, who 
are fond of digging and eating it raw in early 
spring. Sometimes they are used for pickles, 
bat seldom cooked inthe Northern states, while 
atthe South they make acommon dish upon 
many tables. 





How to Prut Stumps.—Mr. A. T. Habbard, 
of Cuyahoga Co., practises a very good and 
effective method of pulling stumps. He uses a 
lever 25 or 80 feet long, 14 or 15 inches in dia- 
meter at the butt, and six inches at the other 
erd, and a chain with the links of 1} or 14 
inch iron. Dig under one of the main roots of 
the stump, pass the chain under, and lash the 
stump and lever securely together. Attach a 
strong team, say three yoke of oxen, and drive 
inacircle. By this means the stump will be 
wrenched from the ground. Twenty to fifty 
Gan be taken eut by this method in a day, with 
three men. No patent covers this plan, and 
the stumps must come out, if the lever, chain, 
and oxen are s‘rong enough.—Ohio Farmer. 





Sueer Ssovip not se Kept Too Lono 1s 
A Smart Fretp —A Woodstock (Canada) far- 
mer rays sheep have a great relish for the sweet- 
est and most fattening productions of the earth; 





rapid rise of the sap daring the day? Should 
the experiment be of any use, I hope one day 
to eat a peach with you which may have been | 
saved with hundreds of others by this simple | 
process.— London Gardener's Chronicle. 





Worxiso Oxex.—Conversing with a gentle- 
man the other day about oren, he made are | 
mark which may be of essential service to many 
who are not as well acquainted with the peca- 
liarities of those valuable animals as they would | 
desire to be. ** Oxen,’’ said he, “are frequent- | 
ly ruined for the eummer’s work or spoiled en- | 
tirely by over-driving during the first warm days 
of spring. Uatil there is a full bite of grass) 
oxen are not capable of great exertion in hot) 
weather. But efter they are turned out into) 
good pasture, if they have not been previously | 
injured, they will perform in a very satisfactory | 
manner. The great danger is when we first | 
begin our spring’s work. Then they should be | 
handled with very great caution, even though 
they de a very small day’s labor. Managing in 





this way, my oxen, in the heat of summer, will | 
plough as much as horses.” 





« . nih ‘ ti my, CO Le " na 
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| more per acre if 


| will be 


no animal has a greater dislike to coarse, rank 
grass, consequently they run over and tread it 
down in search of the best and sweetest food. 
This, however, is not all; sheep are a strongz- 
scented animal, and wherever they huddle for 
any length of time, they spoil the grass, and do 
not thrive, which plainly shows that they re- 
quire plenty of room. If the fields are small, 
change them often. 





Save Your Grass anp Your WHEAT by 
Routine It.—A good lawn or grass plot can- 
not be had without passing a roller over it, at 
this time of the year. Meadow lands seeded 
with timothy and clover, will yielil one fourth 
a heavy roller ie now passed 
over them. 

An increase of two to five bushels per acre 
given to wheat fields by the use of a 
heavy roller at this time, and the sowing of two 
bashels of lime to each acre. 





To Creaxs Srraw Marrtiyo.— Straw matting 
may be cleaned with a large coarse cloth, dipped 
in salt and water, and then wiped dry; the salt 
prevents the mattiog from tursiog yellow. 





Wasn ron Tagrse.—We have always used, 
says Hovey, for our trees, when infested by in- 
sects, a good thick solution of whale oil soap, 
scrubbing the stem: first with sind and water, 
if badly infested, and afterwards applying the 
soap with a painter's brush, upon every limb 
where a louse or scale is to be seen. This 
should be done now, before the trees begin to 
grow, as itisa more difficult operation when 
they are in leaf. 





Tracnina tar Ere —The great majority of 
mankind do not and cannot see one fraction of 
what they were Intended to see, Tbe proverd 
that «« None are so Diind as those that will not 
ja as true of physical as of moral vision. 
Ry neglect and carelesaneas, we have made cur- 
selves unable to discern hundreds of things 
which are before us to be seen, Thomas Car 
Iyle has snmmed thie up in one pregnant sen- 
tence—« The eye sees what it brings the power 
How true is this! The sailor on the 
look out can see a ship where the landeman 
sees nothing; the Esqiimanx can distinguish a 
white fox amidst the white snow ; the American 
backwoodsman will fre a rifle ball so as to 
strike a nat out of the mouth of a squirrel with- 
out hurting it; the Red Indian boys hold their 
hands up as marks to each other, certain that tre 
unerring arrow will be shot between the spread 
out fingers; the astronomer can see a star ia the 


” 
ser, 


to see.”’ 


sky, Where to others the blue expanse jis un- 
broken; the shepherd can distinguish the face 
of every sheep in his flock; the mosaic worker 
can detect distinctions of color where others 
see none; aod multitudes of additional exam- 


the eye. 





How tha Bear CAME TO HAVE A Snort Tat. 
—A Norwegian fable satisfactorily accounts for 
the short tail of the bear. The bear, it seems, 
was once met by afox who carried a load of 
fish, and who, in answer to the question how he 
had obtained them, replied, that he had caught 
them by angling. The bear expressed a desire 
to know an art so useful; when the fox inform- 
ed him that he had only to make a hole in the 
ise and insert his tail. ‘You must stop long 
enough, and not mind if it hurt you a little 
(sali the friendly adviser), fora sensation of 
pain is a sure sign that you have a bife. The 
longer the time, the more the fish. Neverthe- 
less, when you have a good, strong bite be sure 
you pull cut.’ The crednlous bear followed 
the instructions and kept his tail in the hole till 
it was frozen fast. When he palled, the end of 
the tail came off; and hence the shortness of 
the appendage at the present day.—Fraser’s 
Magazine. 





A Mepet Hvessanv.—In the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, for 1761, we find the following 
‘mental and personal qualifications of a hus- 
band :”’? Great good nature, good humor, and 
good sense. Lively, by all means. Stupid, by 
no means. His person agreeable rather than 
handsome. No great objection to six feet, with 
an exact symmetry of parts. Always clean, but 
not foppish in bis dress. Youth promises a du- 
ration of happiness, therefore is agreeable.— 
Well read in the classics, but no pedant. Ex- 
perimentally acquainted with natural philoso- 
phy. A tolerable ear for music, but no fiddler. 
I must repeat it again, no fiddling husband. An 
essy and unaffected politeness. No bully; just 
as much eourege as is necessary to defend his 
own and his wife’s honor. Ne traveller; no 
enthusiasm for the vertu. May fortane smile 
on the man of my wishes! A freethinker in 
everything, except in matters of religion. 





Oj” A pleasant, cheerfal wife is a rainbow 
set in the sky, when her husband’s mind is dark 
with storms and tempests; bat a dissatisfied 
and fretful wife, in the hour of trouble, is like 
one of those fiends who are appointed to tortare 
lost spirits. 


Hseful Receipts. 


Cork Drawina Witnovut a Corxscrew.— 
According to Dr. Faraday, the philosophic tra 
veller’s mode of drawing a cork is as follows— 
of course supposing him minus @ corkscrew :— 
Cat off the smallest portion of the top of the 
cork that will lesve it quite clean, and then, 
with sealiog-wax, fasten another cork upon it, 
by this means obtaining a length that will allow 
the hand to take hold. Then draw. The at- 
traction of the particles fastens the two corks 
together so firmly, that they will rather brea 
in some other part than sepirate were they are 
thus adhering. 

To Crean Kwyives with EXpEepition AND 
Ease.—Make a strong solution of the common 
washing soda and water; after wiping them dip 
the blades of the knives in the solution, then 
polish on a knife board. The same would, of 
course, be effectual for forks. This simple me- 
thod will no dcubt greatly diminish the dislike 
which some servants have to this part of domes- 
tic work. 

To Cvre Wens on Cattie —I take a tin cup, 
large enough to cover the wen, fill it about half 
fall of unslaked lime, then nearly fill it up with 
soft sosp, bind it on the wen tight, with strips 
of cloth or straps so that it will not come off. 
As the lime slacks, it eats the wen completely 
off. I tie the cow, or ox, to a hook in the beam 
in the centre of the stable, to prevent their rub- 
bing off the cap. Let them stand tied four or 
five hours, and the work is done.— New England 
Farmer. 

To Kitt Bros is Seep Peas.—J. Perkins, of 
Euclid, Ohio, says :—Ona the day of sowing, put 
the peas into a tab, or barrel; pour on hot (not 
boiling) water, safficient to immerse them; let 
them remain about two minutes, or until the 
bugs are dead; then tarn them into a basket, 
or something that will separate them from the 
water quickly, and they can be sown without 
applying anything to dry them. This has been 
my practice when I have sown peas for a field 
crop. The degree of heat required can be as 
certained by trying a few, before applying the 
water to the whole. 

To Keep Tea-Kerties Crean.—Water of 
every kind, except rain water, will speedily 
cover the inside of a tea-kettie with an unplea- 
sant crast; this may be easily guarded against, 
by placing a clean oyster shell in the tes kettle, 
which will always keep it in good order, by at- 
tracting the particles of earth or atone. 

To Crean Cane Cuains.—Sponge them antil 
soaked with soap and hot water. 

To Crean a Canpet.—Beat it on the wrong 
side first, and then nore gently on the right 
side. 

To Wasa Grass.—Glass should be washed in 
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MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAT BYEHIRG POST. 
I arm composed of 145 letters 
My 2, 70, 139, 154, 33, 34, 119, 107, was a famous artist 6 
Troy 
My 4, 141, 123, 24, 44, 72, 18, was a maker of Jup 
thunder 
My 7, 92, 164, SM, $1, 
fates 
My 10, 35, 5, 21, 37, 110, 100, 150 
Cretan Labyrinth 
My 11, 6@, 159, 16, 00, 15, 150, were aymphe of Bacchus 
My 12, MS, 98, 75.58, 198, 90, St, is a aplee cultf 
chiefiy in Ceylon 
My ®), 8, OP, Gs, 45, 145, 144, was a daughter of Aga 
emnon and Clytemnestra 
My 2, Q3, 48, 57, 50, SL, was the daughter of Miletua, 
My O, 27, 6. 1,9, 1). wasacaptain!o the American Na 
in the war of Ist? 
My 22, 40, 161, 91, 121, 42, 140, ™_ 2. SO. 198 
1, 144, wae a tithe af Cybele 
My 41, &3, 65, 101, 77 
sugar 
My 46, 33, 49, 100. 17 
My 3, 14, 77, 8, 19 
god Mars 
My 62, 74, 97, 116, 123, 122, was the 


tion which 


108, 8, 157, was one of the 


was the maker of 


1, 119, 1 


are now used in France, to m 
wrea title of 


Itt, 


the sun 


was the Gallle name for t 


author of a resol 

much debate {n Congress @ 
ring the Mexican war 

My 73, 66, 156. 55. is an action. a leral writing, &e. 

My SQ, 109, 115, 114, we would be very awkward 
had not 

My 7, 155, 182, @ 


caused 


sa red ore of qui 
si.iver 


My *8. §, 158. 87, 44 


Is, & i: in almost 


house 





ples might be given of what education does for | 


|; My 14 





cold water, which gives it a brighter and clearer 





look tian when washed in warm water. 


My 96, 95, 129, 125, 142, 50, &. 47, is a county fa 
nessee 
My 104, 151, 108, 79, 8 7, wae a goddess of news 
fants ; 
My tis, AS, 94 
power of the moon 
Aly 131, SO, SI, 19% ST, 145 
Ay LX, 7, 108, gi te 
190, Wi, 11 
and stables 
My 137, 138, 13. n 
My 143, 140, 159, 38, 121, 98. ot 
of the Declaration of Lode pe 
My 145, 145, 147, 127, is a lately 
volumes 
My 146, 6, 76, 62, 69, is 
to speak fast 
My 160, $4, 71, 39, 19, 
Piness 
My whole was an act of Nupoleon, which*® 
change the feelings of many Americans from 


love for his character to hatred i 


ts 


sused by the 


wrt of anya 


sa sma 


sa poddessof J 


eane erm 

12>. 149, 00 was a 

udence 

issued work* 
_ 

to speak slowly as if "twas 


9, 25, was the goddess” ‘ 





GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATCRDAY BYENING Post. 


I am composed ef 20 letters. 
My 14, 28, 11, 29, 9, 7, 90, 27, is a city in Georgia. 
My 18, 2, 3, 90, 27, is a city in Austria 
Ny 29, 13, 5, 7, 29, isa town in Wisconsin 
My 11, 29, 9, 1, 12, 95, 16, is a couaty ia Ohio 
My 28, 8, 22, 4, 19, 7, is acity la Texas 
My 2S, 20, 6, 10, 3, is a town la Maine 
My 20, 86, 24, 14, 21, 29, is the capital of one of the Ex 
ern States 
My 23, 6, 17, 29, 9, is a county in Georgia. 
My 9, 15, 29, 26, 29, 25, 29, is a county ia New York. 


— Cc. L. 
MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA. $ 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY, 
BY CINROS, 
I am composed of 27 letters. 
My M, 14, 5, 16, 23, was a Grecian p 
My 24, 9, 25, 4, 2, 3, 19, is a kind ef:pi 
My 17, 8, 15, 11, 5, was a celebrated baEENM 
My 2%, 14, 7, 12, is a river in Germ ay. ‘ s 
My 13, 21, 14, 15, 1, 3, is a part of ria 
My 6, 21, 9, 15, was a wife of Jupi . 4 
My 10, 9, 5, 20, 12, 1, 96, 8, isa as. 
My 4, 14, 9, 18, is one of the asteroida/ = 
My 22, 26, 4, 9, 6, 5, 14, is an arit! 
My 27, 3, 4, 15, is a Greek root. 
My whole was an important event ia 
of the United Colonies. <Geall 
a 
CHARAD Pe 
WRITTEN POR THE saTURDA 
With speed the lady winds her way, 
To 'scape from Summer's heat, 
And in my frst without delay 
She takes an easy seat; e 
Much wealth has she, and noughiftm do 
Save for her health to roam ; 
She takes her little lap-dog, whe 
My second is at home. 





‘> 





My whole is trampled under feet, 
And ofien pierced with nails, 

And often is turned out and deat— 
Behavior nought avails GAB 





CHARADE. 
WRITTRN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING 
My first | hope you'll never be 
While talking politics ; 
My second I think is a vowel 
In any way you can fix. 


My third is a great invention, 
’Tis used in almost every city, 

And if you can’t guess its name 
I think it would be a pity. 


My fourth is used in travelling, 
And by it we save much time ; 
My whole is a noted island 
Situated in a southern ciime. 
Warren, Vt. 





CHARADE, 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING 


My first is nothing but a name; 
My second is more small; . 

My whole is of so Jittle fame, 
It has no name at all. 


Dorset, Ills. LEY. 





GEOMETRICsL PROBLEM. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY SYERING 
There are two towers situated im 
other. The height of the highe 
height of the lower is 30 feet, w 
each must the foot-ladder, 
distance between the tops 
that it will just reach the t@ & 
Venango Co., Pa. :” 
r 
CONUNDR 


ic" Why is some of the boarding- 
Shakspeare’s idea of woman’ Ans.— Because 
tea) frailty. 

7” When is the letter x as nolsy as 
Ans.— When it’s x pounding and x plaiping/ 

07" When is a ship like an apprentice? 
she’s ‘‘ bound out.’’ 

(7 Why is the gravy of a leg of pork the 
in the world? Ans —Because there’s ne J 
like jt. 


- 





ANSWERS TO RIDDLES IN 
MYTHOLOGICAL ENIGMA —Frances 
good MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA. — 

Eagle. MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA. 

lor. MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA —Lerd 
Charles Cornwallis. CHARADE —L 
u-ten-ant.) RIDDLE —Alé@hol. RIDDLE. 
thora. ARITHMETICAL PROBLEM.—6i 





DisintengstreD Garzr.—Cooke, 
dian, was in the habit of giving 
widow lady, who was once sittieg fm 
with her little girl when their friend 
former was about to be stabbed 
rival. Roused by the suppoced 
his danger, the girl started up, exe 

‘Ob! don’t kill him, sir—don’t kill 
if you do, he won’t give us aay 
orders !”” 

Her disinterested grief, like the 
some people, was a lively sense 
come.—CGreen-Room Stories, 





